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Tue distorted pelvis, Gentlémen, con- 
tracted in high degree, is by no means fre- 
quent in obstetric practice ; but those coare- 
tations, which are accompanied with little 
or no distortion, and in which the contraction 
is slighter, are by no means uncommon ; 
and more especially are they liable to be 
met with in large manufacturing towns, as 
Glasgow, for example, Leeds, Manchester, 
or this Metropolis. On this account, there- 
fore, although upon the table and in the 
theatre these contractions make but little 
show, they become peculiarly deserving the 
attention of the obstetric student ; and I 
proceed, therefore, to remark a little upon 


When contractions of the pelvis are oc- 


first, and most carefully, examine. To this 
I may add, that when those contractions 
are occurring at the brim, it rarely happens 
that they lie between the sides of the pelvis ; 
they are found almost invariably between the 
Front and the back, (terms which I use in a 
laxer sense,) as in the pelvis I now show 
ou. And this contraction between the 
ack and front, may be produced either by 
the approximation of the symphysis pubis to 
the promontory of the sacrum, as you see 
here, or else by the thrusting of the ace- 
tabula towards the promontory of the sa- 
crum. When the contraction of the pelvis 
arises from the former cause, no distor- 
tion whatever is observed; but when it 
is produced by the latter, namely, by the 
pushing in of the acetabula, then, together” 
with contraction, some loss of symmetry 
will be noticed. This you have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, in some of the pelves which 
I nowexhibit to you ; and, first, I show you 
the standard pelvis of full size. On laying 
the child's head into it, the capacity evi- 
dently appears too great to require the 
use of forceps. In the second place, I 
show you a pelvis slightly contracted at the 
brim. The outlet here is capacious enough, 
but at the brim, between,.the front and back, 
it is as usual contracted, the symphysis pubis 
being pushed upon the promontory of the 


curring in the slighter degrees, those con-| sacrum. On patting the head into this 
tractions, as you will find from examining | pelvis, you may observe that it completely 


our museums, may affect any part of the 


fills the space between the sacrum and the 


bony structure ; and sometimes it is the false | symphysis ; so that if the head were large, 
pelvis, that is the seat of the contraction ; and/ and the pelvis small, the fetus could not 


sometimes the brim, or the cavity, or the 
outlet, of the true. It deserves remark, 
however, that the contractions of the true 
pelvis only are of much importance in the 
practice of midwifery. And further, that 
of the contractions of the true pelvis, those 
which create the most frequent difficulties, 
and which, at the bed-side, are found the 
most frequently to require the use of instru- 
ments, are almost invariably found at the 
brim of the pelvis—a fact this of great in- 
terest; and therefore, whenever you sus- 
pect that there is a pelvis contracted in 
such a degree that the lever, the forceps, or 
the perforator, may be requisite, the brim 
is the part of that pelvis that you should 
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be abstracted without the help of instra- 
ments, the forceps, for example, or the 
lever. I show you, in the third place, a 
pelvis still more contracted than the pre- 
ceding, in consequence not merely of the 
advance of the promontory of the sacrum 
towards the symphysis pubis, but of the 
retreat of the acetabula through a pelvis 
like this. The head would not come down, 
unless previously reduced . 4 that dreadful 
instrunient the perforator. Here, lastly, is 
a pelvis, in which you see the contraction 
again in much higher degree, approaching, 
indeed, to the former class of coarctation, 
the distorted, I mean, occasionally demand- 
ing even the Casarean operation. 
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There is one other remark which I add— 
I might have made it before—upon the 
subject of these contractions ; and this is, 
that they are sometimes very partial—a fact 
which | find important in my own practice. 
It sometimes happens, that the outlet of the 
pelvis alone is the seat of the contrac. 
tion ; but this is not common: much more 
frequently we find contraction of the brim, 
while the outlet is capacious enough. Now, 
in cases like these, the foetus is sometimes 
very unexpectedly expelled. Let the womb 
act, let the child's head advance but one inch 
perhaps, and after some hours of labour, 
when the delivery is unlooked for, suddenly 
the head bursts into the world, while the 
accoucheur, engaged in washing, or dress- 
ing, or refreshing, returns to be informed, 
that during his absence the fetus has been 
expelled. Here, for example, is a pelvis, 
in which the outlet is most capacious, while 
the brim is contracted to such extent, that 
reduced by the perforator, the head could 
scarcely be abstracted, unless the operation 
were performed in the seventh or eighth 
month, when the cranium is small. 

Thus much, then, respecting the obste- 
tric anatomy of the contracted pelvis. Re- 
collect that all parts of the pelvis are liable 
to be coutracted in a greater or less de- 
gree, but that those contractions requir- 
ing the use of the instruments are usually 
at the brim. Kecollect also, that those 
contractions which are lying at the brim 
may now and then be placed between the 
one and the other side ; but that contractions 
requiring instruments are rarely so situated, 
being found almost invariably between the 
front and the back. Recollect further, that 
these contractions between the front and 
the back are produced by two causes ; the 
one the pushing of the symphysis pubis 
toward the promontory of the sacrum, the 
other the thrusting inward of the acetabu- 
lum on either side ; the latter contraction 
being attended with a certain degree of 
distortion, as you will observe from the 
specimen before you. Recollect, lastly, that 
when the contractions occur, they are some- 
times,—and this is a practical fact of no 
small importance,—they are sometimes con. 
fined ; they may be placed at the outlet, to 
@ particular part of the pelvis; but are more 
generally found at the brim, so that if the 
head once pass the brim, whether under the 
use of instruments, er by the natural efforts, 
all further difficulties vanish. 

When the pelvis is contracted, the birth is 
more orless obstructed, especially if the fetus 
be larger thanordinary ; but in these difficul- 
ties, the rules of management are, | think, 
simple and intelligible. If no dangerous 
symptoms appear, we ought to give a fair 
trial to the full efforts of the uterus for four- 
and-twenty hours after the discharge of the 
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liquor amnii, abstaining, as long as may be, 
from the use of instruments, for they are 
at evils, and a meddlesome midwifery is 
bad. But should dangers arise referrible to 
the prolongation of the labour, or should the 
after the discharge e liquor, 
not advancing, you would chen, if skilful, be 
justified in making trial of the lever or the 
forceps, constrained by any overbearing ne- 
cessity. Or further, should the dangerous 
symptoms become pressing, or should the 
womb have been in action for eight-and- 
twenty hours, the head still not advancing, 
the lever or forceps having failed, though 
used by the most dexterous hands within 
reach—perforation, a dreadful operation, of 
tremendous responsibility, would, I con- 
ceive, become justifiable. Or lastly, should 
a woman, losing half a dozen children suc- 
cessively, in consequence of deficient room, 
yet again become pregnant ; under such cir- 
cumstances an attempt might be made to 
facilitate her delivery, and save the foetus 
by inducing parturition at the end of seven 
months and a half, when the of the 
foetus are small, and its powers sufficiently 
great to render its preservation probable. 
Instruments, remember, are never to be 
used but with reluctance, and when the ne- 
cessity is inexorable, when conscience tells 
you that you would wish their employment 
in the case of your nearest relative, or of 
those still dearer. E 
There are three principal causes by which 
the distortions of the pelvis considered on 
the preceding morning, and the contractions 
on which we have just been making our ob- 
servations, ere produced ; and these three 
causes are mollities ossium, rickets, and the 
of the bones. It sometimes hap- 
pens, though rarely happily, that the ske- 
leton is attacked by a disease generally 
fatal, under which the animal matter predo- 
minates and the osseous matter is ient ; 
result is a ing of the bones, so that 
yielding like tempered wax they become dis- 
torted in every part of the skeleton to which 
pressure is applied. A specimen of such a 
pelvis | now exhibit to you. It far more fre- 
quently happens in unhealthy situations, 
and where the childreu are pale and weakly, 
and ill nourished, that the form and capacity 
of the pelvis is altered in consequence of 
rickets, a disease allied to mollities ossium, 
except that it is confined principally to the 
earlier period of life. Here you ve as 
before the animal matter redundant, and the 
osseous matter deficient, and some softening 
of the bones is produced. Now the contrac- 
tions of the pelvis, where you have not the 
higher degrees of distortion, are, I think, 
principally occasioned in this manner by rick- 
ets; and on this account, where children are 


known to be ricketty, female children espe- 


if 
| 
‘ 
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cially, ought to give particular direc- 
Sons that they be not put too early to the 
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of the fertus. But you will ask me, perhaps, 
what is to be done if a woman have a very 


. It is wrong even in the case of small pelvis and a very large fetus? Why, 


males, but by putting a young female, when 
prone to rickets, to the ground too early, you 
may give rise to one of those contractions of 
the pelvis which may be the torture of her 


and this simplifies and narrows my 0 


that is to be done which you would find ne- 


cessary in a case of contracted pelvis ; 
must proceed exactly on the same principles: 


future life, Fracture of the bones is nota) vations. You may be compelled to use in- 


| 


common cause of their distortion; now and struments, but do not officiously and pragma- 


then, however, it occurs, and where it does, 
usually gives rise to the higher degrees of 
contraction, as in the case I was narrating 
to you in the preceding lecture. 

Sina Pelvis.—Ayesha, the favourite wife 
of Mohammed, was married at nine years 
ofage. Patriarchs and Apostles have their 
privileges. If a girl become early impreg- 
nated, as in the Eastern countries, at the age 
of twelve or thirteen years, for example, in 
common with the other parts of the skeleton, 
the pelvis will be small ; and of course the 
pelvis will be of small size if the woman, 
though of full age, be of dwarfish stature. By 
a small pelvis then you are here to under- 
stand, a pelvis which preserves its propor- 
tions and symmetry, but in which all the 
measures are unusually short. Here is a 
skeleton of this kind, a very excellent spe- 
cimen ; and in order that you may the more 
readily perceive its diminutive size, I place 
it beside the standard. When the pelvis is 
small, the woman is small, the child is small, 
and the parts corresponding with each other, 
parturition becomes easy; but this, how- 
ever, is not invariably the case, and thence 
sometimes difficulty arises. A woman with 
a small pelvis has occasionally the misfor- 
tune to produce very large fituses ; I my- 
self know a woman, not exceeding the ordi- 
nary stature, who has produced several 
children, one of whom, to my own know- 
ledge, weighed eleven pounds at birth, and 
the other nearly seventeen, though the 
general weight is only seven. Unhappily 
for females who are of a small size, the 
stature, or other qualities of the father, 
seem to have an effect upon the child. A 
friend of mine had in his possession two 
dogs, one of them a somewhat small bitch 
of the Danish breed, such as you see run- 
ning after our carriages, the other from 
Newfoundland, an unusually large animal, 
and a male. Unluckily for the female a 
connexion was accomplished between them, 
and six pupy 
three were expelled, not apparently with- 
out much difficulty, but the other three re- 
maining could not be emitted, so that the 
poor animal died undelivered. Now this I 
state to you, first, as an example of the 
difficulty of parturition oceurring in an ani- 
mal; and secondly, and principally, for the 
purpose of satisfying you that the largeness 


| tically interfere ; give a fair trial of four-and- 
| twenty hours to the natural efforts if no 


dangerous symptoms appear ; if the nataral 
efforts fail, or dangerous symptoms manifest 
themselves, make use of the lever, or for- 
ceps ; if they do not succeed, and danger- 
ous symptoms attack the patient, or if the 
woman have been in labour six-and-thirty, 
or eight-and-forty hours, lay open the head 
of the child by embryotomy : a repetition 
this of the rule before prescribed. 

Large Pelvis—As a pelvis may be small 
in all its dimensions, so also, on the other 
hand, we sometimes meet with those that 
are unusually capacious, a very extraordinary 
specimen of which I now exhibit ; to some 
giantess, you might suppose, this pelvis had 
belonged—to one of the larger daughters of 
Anak. By placing beside it a small pelvis, 
its extraordinary bulk is rendered more con- 
spicuous ; large in all its dimensions, a 
pelvis like this will not of course give rise, 
in ordinary circumstances at least, to dif- 
ficulty during labour. But there are other 
evils not to be despised, and which are pro- 
duced by this deviation from the standard. 
Having a large pelvis, women become more 
obnoxious to a disease called retroversion 
uteri, the nature of which may be more 
fully considered hereafter. Under this 
disease the womb, in the third or fourth 
months, having acquired the size of the 
head of a large full-grown fetus, will now 
and then change its position, the fundus 
lying below the promontory of the sacrum, 
and the mouth rising and advancing. Now 
to this displacement all women, indeed, are 
obnoxious, but those more especially of 


ies were produced ; of those, | 


whom the pelvis is large, there being more 
room for the retroversion to take place.— 
| Among the evils then resulting from a large 
'pelvis, set this down as one not to be for- 
| sotten: the greater facility with which the 
womb becomes retroverted. 

‘here is another disease to which all 
women are ex , those however more 
‘especially who have a large pelvis, and in 
whom the parts are relaxed ; and this trou- 
blesome affection is the descent of the 
‘womb. Varying in the degree of descent, 
the womb sometimes comentoen a little 
‘only, and sometimes just appears throug 
the outlet in front, and sometimes lies out 
ls considerable distance between the thighs. 


and other qualities of the male parent, like | Now this descent of the uterus, to which 
those of the female, may influence the bulk | I have said all females may be subjected 
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when the parts are relaxed, occurs certainly|closure till delivery render it inevitable. 
most frequently where the pelvis is capa- I will suppose, too, that a woman thus cir- 
cious, and not only in the earlier, but some- cumstanced, with a pelvis which is capa- 
times in the later periods, of gestation. There cious, with a fibre which is thoroughly re- 


is a case related in which the womb, during 
labour, actually protruded beyond the ex- 
ternal parts before the mouth was fully 
opened, so that the os uteri could be dis-| 
tinctly seen, and the child behind it ; in this 
case the pelvis was over capacious. You 
may, therefore, set down, as a second evil, 
resulting from this over capacity of the 
pelvis, the greater facility with which the 

5 of the uterus is apt to occur in maids, | 
and mothers during gestation or in the) 
unimpregnated state. But of all the evils, 
resulting from the largeness of the pel-| 
vis, the last which I shall mention, and 
the most important, is the wnexpected and 
sudden manner in which the child is some- 
times pushed into the world. A woman is 
walking in the street; she attempts to cross 
to the other side, perhaps a little agitated, 
and the child drops from her. Ina carriage 
the motion of the vehicle is considerable, 
from the roughness of the road, the street 
not Mucadamised, (laughter) and the child 
comes away. The woman feels an irrita- 
tion of her bowels, not uncommon when 
parturition is about to commence ; she re- | 
tires, makes an effort, and loses her child. 
Dr. Lowder used to relate a case which is 
well illustrative of this, and calculated to 
make a useful impression on the mind :— 


A patient of his had a pelvis unusually capa- 
cious ; the softer parts were relaxed; she 


was the mother of many children. He, 


laxed, feeling bowel irritation, retires ; the 
womb acts, the foetus is at once precipitat- 
ed; she hears no cry, she deems it lost; 
she has a moment to take her determina- 
tion,—she decides amiss; she has not the 
resolution to step forth and promulgate her 
shame. But circumstances create suspi- 
cion ; the child is discovered ; she is sum- 
moned into court. Then comes the ques- 
tion for the accoucheur, is it possible for 
the child to be precipitated before the 
mother is aware? To this it may be replied, 
that if the pelvis be large, and if the softer 
parts be relaxed, it is not only possible, but 
in a manner probable. On occasions like 
these, I conceive, substantial justice re- 
quires that women should have the full 
advantage of every leaning in their favour. 
The laws and customs of mankind are of the 
masculine gender. Who are the legislators 
is very obvious. Not to mention the male 
tyranny of Asiatic, or semi-barbarous na- 
tions,—notwithstanding the influences of 
chivalry ; our own system, with respect to 
woman, is austere enough, perhaps oppres- 
sive. Unmarried, perhaps, because the 
over-wrought civilisation of society renders 
a family a buiden; solicited, because the 
lawgivers and custom-makers assume to 
themselves, without shame, asexual licence, 
their boast often instead of their infamy. 
Deprived of caste, like a contaminated In- 
dian, if the offence be detected, with no 


called on her to know whether she had any | effective public provision for the foundling, 
pains about her, desirous not to be out of a woman becomes a mother, and is driven 
reach when labour might supervene ; she a crime the most revolting to maternal 
had none ; he returned promptly to his own instinct. Law follows; the crime is ex- 
house, which was where I now reside, and ecrated ; the culprit is suspended to the 
by the time he reached the door he found gallows by the very sex which bas so large 
the husband had arrived, there too to tell and solid a share in the offence; the very 
him that the child was born, adding, that sex which, in this country, has turned 
when he left the house the lady, in crossing | the accoucheur, with his perforator, loose 
the floor of her drawing room, was seized|upon society to open the heads of livin 
with the single pain, by which the fetus was|children without accounting to any, an 
expelled. And thus it is by no means im- | then to dinner. Butall this is unavoid- 
probable, when the parts are relaxed and jable; be it so. Let it be remembered then, 
the pelvis is capacious, that the child may | that of these unfortunate creatures some are 
unexpectedly be expelled, and precipitated | to be looked on rather as victims than cri- 
into situations of most imminent danger. minals, 

Now this enables us to answer a question,| ‘Thus much, then, respecting the different 
which may be put occasionally in a court of | forms of pelvis, so far as they are interest- 
justice, and to which you should always be|jing to the heur ; the standard, the 

epared with a reply, namely, whether it)large, the small, the contracted, the dis- 
be possible that a Woman may be delivered | torted—specimens of all of which | now 
without knowing that labour is about to/place before you. Other varieties of the 
occur at the time. I will suppose that a| pelvis you will also meet with in practice, 
woman becomes the unfortunate subject of |but they are of so little importance that | 
an illegitimate pregnancy ; I will suppose | forbear to dwell upon them. Sometiines 
further, that moved by that modesty which | the wings of the ossa innominata are unusually 
seems to be ingenerate in the sex, she is|spread out, aod in other cases you will find 
indyced, without evil design, to delay a dis-|them more erect. In general | have said the 
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brim is oval ; sometimes it is rounded. In {nadier. The woman died afterwards, and it 
some pelves you will find the spines of the | was found that there was only a slight con- 
ischii long, and penetrating far into the traction of the pelvis. There was another 
cavity. I have already told you, that the female, with what is called a hump on the 
coccyx, lidated by matter, back, brought into one of the French hos- 
may be at right angles with this bone, so pitals; and this woman being asked whe- 
as to occasion au obstruction. Now and ther she had borne any children before, re- 
then osseous matter is placed on the pro-| plied she had six, all born alive. Therefore 
montory of the sacrum, giving rise to diffi- you must not infer generally, from a case of 
culty in parturition. |distortion of the spine, especially of the 
Means of ascertaining the kinds of Pelvis: — upper part of it, that there is a distortion of 
Of the means of ascertaining in the living the pelvis; nevertheless, where you have 
subject, the kinds of pelvis which nature this hollowness of the loins, which I now 
has allotted to the patient, I shall now pro-|show you, contraction of the pelvis may 
ceed to speak ; for you must be aware, Gen-/ always be suspected. In this pelvis you see 
tlemea, that it would be of little consequence | there is but an exceedingly small space be- 
to know there are varieties of pelvis, requir- tween the front and back, so that embry- 
ing a corresponding diversity of treatment, otomy would be necessary to delivery. The 
unless you can, at the bed-side, state with arts of dress would conceal, in great mea- 
tolerable certainty upon which of these pel- sure, deformities of this kind. Here in- 
ves it is your duty to operate. J .depend- deed is a fine specimen of a spine distorted 
ently of a very accurate internal examination, in a high degree, and the pelvis very large 
which is not always practicable, you may | notwithstanding, and very little distorted. 
often form a very useful and probable con-| Where you are anxious to know whether 
jecture, whether a woman have such a con- beeneys has full capacity or not, there is yet 
traction of her pelvis as is likely to give | a third inquiry to be made, and that is con- 
rise to difficulty in parturition, in the follow- | cerning the result of previous labours. IJf 
ing manner: when the pelvis is contracted, | the woman has had five or six children all 
not unfrequently I have said this is the re-| born dead, or all requiring the use of ex- 
sult of rickets in early life, or from mollities | tracting instruments, or all sacrificed to the 
ossium; and in these cases, the other parts | perforator, though the practitioner, not being 
of the skeleten are suffering too. Now, your, rival may be supposed to have talent, 
though it does not invariably follow that there can be no doubt that there is a want 
where you have distortion of the arms, | of capacity there ; on the other hand, if you 
legs, fingers, toes, or spine, the pelvis | learn that the children have been born alive, 
should be contracted so as to give rise to|in whatever state the parts may be, it is 
difficulty, yet in such case, pelvic distor-|quite clear there is a sufficiency of ca- 


_ tions are by no means improbable. Ob-| pacity, unless, which is highly improbable, 


serve, therefore, the other parts of the subsequent contraction have occurred. So 
skeleton, and you will be able to form aa | that by inquiring into previous labours, by 


opinion respecting the pelvis. 


cautiously making your observations on the 


Again: you will sometimes find persons | spine, and by examining the skeleton gene- 


distorted in a high degree about the upper 
part of the spine, in consequence of some 
local disease there, the pelvis notwithstand- 
ing being of the natural dimensions ; you 
are not, therefore, hastily to infer, because 
there is a distortion of the upper part of the 
spine, the result of topical disease, that there 


rally, you may form a very probable opi- 
nion, whether the pelvis be of full capa- 
city or not. 

Vhen women are in labour, knowing, 
as they do, the necessity of the operation, 
in general they cheerfully submit to in- 
ternal examination ; and this being the case, 


exists a distortion of the pelvis ; for very! you, as accoucheurs, have the means of 
considerable spinal distortion will take place, | ascertaining the variety of pelves on which 


without distortion of the pelvis. But if) 


you may have to act. With a view of ascer- 


the person be labouring under distortion of} taining the measures and dimensions of the 


the lumbar vertebre, particularly the lower | 


lumbar vertebra,and more especially if she 
has an unusual hollowness in the loins, then ge- 
nerally contraction of the pelvis will be 
found to exist. A woman distorted in a 
high degree was brought to one of the me- 
dical schools at Paris, and there was, among 
the pupils, some whisper about the Cesarean 
operation, but while they were considering 
the point, the child suddenly came into 
the world; and it is remarkable that this 
woman became a mother by a French gre- 


pelvis, our Gallic neighbours have contrived 
an instrument sometimes called a pelvi- 
meter, and an implement not to be alto- 
gether despised. The instrument was in- 
vented by Coutouli. It consists of two rods ; 
the one slides along the other in a groove ; 
upon the superior red there is a graduated 


scale of inches, and, at the end of each rod, as 


you observe, it is an upright. The mode of 
using the instrument is twofold: you may 
either, where the soft parts are relaxed in a 
high degree, use it internally, or you may 
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apply it externally. When you apply it in- 
ternally, placing one upright upon the sym- 
physis pubis, and the other against the promon- 
tory of the sacrum, you may read off by the 
scale the distance between the two. If the 

are too rigid to admit of your using it 
internally, then you must lay one upright 
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thus ascertaining the measure between the 
front and the back ; secondly, by laying all 
the four fingers into the arch of the pubes, 
when you ascertain the distance between the 
tuberosity of the ischia—in other words, the 
measure from side to side. 
these I 


However, all 
pass over, without further remark, 
, in general practice, you will find 


against the projection of the p 'y, 
and the other to the pubes; and seven or 
eight lines must be dedueted, as an allowance 
for the thickness of the soft and harder parts 
in front, when the difference will give you the 
clear space between the front and the back. 
By accoucheurs of some repute, there is 
another instrument much applauded, and this 
instrument, which I now show you, is nothing 
more than a pair of bow , more use- 
ful, perhaps, than the other, because of 
very easy application. The method of using 
them is this: you place the one point on the 
symphysis pubis, the other on the spinous 
process of the last lumbar vertebra; then 
deducting three inches, (1 think it is, but I 
will consult a memorandum I have,) in 
that manner you obtain the clear space, 
interposed between the sacrum and the 
symphysis pubis—three inches itis. This 
is an instrument I do not use myself, for I} 
measure the pelvis in another way, as I 
shall now explain to you, bat I deem it an 
useful one. 

Besides these methods, you may also 
measure the pelvis very sufficiently, by means 
of the fingers. If you want to know the dis- 
tance between the front and the back, let 
the fore finger be placed on the promontory 
of the sacrum, and the root of the finger at 
the arch of the pubes. To measure the brim 
from side to side, you may spread out the 
fingers, as I now show you. Introducing 
all the fingers closely together, and then 
spreading them from one side to the other. 

ut a better method of measurement, I 
think, consists in the application of all the 
fingers to the back part of the symphysis 
pubis. Ifthere be want of room behind the 
pubis, you will then feel something of an 
angle there. If the brim be of full measure, 
from side to side, when all the fingers are in- 
troduced and placed behind the symphysis, 
they will, as you here observe, Tie of 
them in the same place. If you wish to 
measure the outlet of the pelvis, the most con- 
venient time to accomplish this is, when the 
child’s head is there, and certainly then the 
inquiry becomes most important. You may 
easily pass your fingers round between the 
bones and the head, and so ascertain whe- 
ther there is a sufficiency of space. If you 
think it worth while, however, before the 
head descends, you may measure the outlet 
of the pelvis, from front to back, first by put- 
ting the fingers in this manner, so that the 
root of the index lies against the arch of the 


pubes, and the tip of it upon the coccyx, 


them but of little im . 

When the pelvis is contracted jn a slight 
degree only, and you have one of those diffi- 
culties arising from that contraction between 
the front and back, of which I have said the 
brim is the most frequent seat: there is 
another mode of ascertaining the deficiency 
of room, and which experience has led me 
to prefer before the preceding. If 1 were 
called to a woman supposed to labour under 
this contraction, my first inquiry would be, 
how many children have you had? Twelve, 
she might answer, if she were of the lower 
class of life. Were they born alive or not? 
And if she told me that all or most of them 
were born alive, 1 should thence infer that 
contraction of the brim was by no means 
probable. Now this is a question which any 
of you can put as well as the most accom- 
plished professor ; it is so easy and so im- 
portant that it ought to be your first inquiry. 
On the other hand, if she were to say, all 
my children were born dead, sir; then I 
should suspect a contraction. If I suppose 
a woman has a contraction of the pelvis after 
making the inquiry I have mentioned, | 
make a careful examination with my fingers : 
and if a pelvis be of full size, I find myself 
there is no difficulty in reaching the pro- 
montory of the sacrum, though you, come. 
mencing practice, may perhaps not be able 
to distinguish it, because it lies so dis- 
tant from the physis pubis, that the fin- 
gers must very far to find it ; but if I 
find, which I too often do, the 
coming forth as it were to meet the tip of 
the finger, so that in a manner we blunder 
upon it, then I know that contraction 
exists. To judge in this manner, however, 
it is necessary that you know the promon- 

when you feel it, a piece of intelligence 
this which all do not . I have known 
the promontory to mistaken for the 
child's head ; and I have heard of an attempt 
to introduce the perforator in such a case, 
not in the country, of course, for that is a land 
of Goshen, where no darkness is, (Laughter.) 
But to proceed: if a poor patient have a 
pelvis, in which contraction is suspected, I 
inquire in the third place, how long she has 
been in labour? If find that she has been 
in labour only an hour or two after the dis- 
charge of the liquor amnii, I do not infer 
there is a want of room at the brim ; but if 
she have been in labour, in very strong 
labour, for twelve or twenty-four hours after 
the discharge of the liquor amnii, the softer 
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being relaxed, and the fetus making no 
Pepgress, the probebility is, that room is de- 
ficient. 


ing the contraction of the pelvis, in 
the fourth place, | make my examination 
very carefully of the state of the child’s 
head, always to be it 
but a ntly in a condition, I have 
f thet it ies not been injured by long 
pressure; and I have presumption that there is 
no deficiency of room : but if, onthe contrary, 
the parietal bones are lying over each other 
in this manner so as to form a ridge, and if 
the head feel considerably swelled and soft, 
so as to resemble the breech, I then infer 
that it has been subject to much com- 
pression, and that room is wanting. 


Inthe last place, as I wish always to as- 
certain this point with as much accuracy 
as may be, as soon as the head is fairly 
come down among the bones of the pelvis, 
1 endeavour to pass the fingers between the 
symphysis pubis and the cranium, inferring 
on the one hand, that room is wanting, pro- 
vided they cannot be passed up, and, on the 
other, that the pelvis is of full capacity at its 
brim and in its cavity, if the fingers can be 
lodged between the head and bones without 
difficulty ; that this observation may have 
value, it is absolutely necessary 
that the head, as observed above, should be 
thoroughly within the pelvic cavity. 

So then, to repeat, by passing the fingers 
between the bones and the head ; by ascer- 
taining what is the condition of the head, 
and more especially the exist or absence 
of an intumescence of the scalp; by learning 
what bas been the duration of the labour 
under strong pains, after the discharge of the 
liquor amnii; by making out whether the 

romontory of the sacrum can be felt with 
facility or not; and by inquiring of the pa 
tient what has been the result of previous 
labours: I am enabled in most cases at the 
bed side to say without difficulty, whether 
there is such a contraction of pelvis, as de- 
mands the use of instruments. To me it 
matters little what is the precise measure 
below orabove. With lines of aninch ora 
quarter of an inch I have little concern ; all 
1 want to know is, whether there is such a 
contraction above as to require the use of 
instruments ; and by the preceding means, 
independently of these nicer measurements, 
Iam enabled to ascertain it, 


When we meet again, Gentlemen, we 
shall resume. 
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Lecture III, 


On Volition. 


Wuewn we contemplate the structure of 
the human body, when we observe the in- 
tellectual capacities that man enjoys, and 
likewise consider his moral nature and re- 
sponsibility ; it becomes evident that he was 
formed to act. Whoever will institute an 
examination of his bodily frame, will be 
convinced that it was constructed for mo- 
tion, and possesses the necessary apparatus 
for active exertions. The parts principally 
inservient to these active operations, are 
termed muscles, which move the body col- 
lectively, and each member separately ; and 
thus we are enabled to perform that variety 
of motions which is exhibited by different 
individuals of our species. A very slight 
inquiry will satisfy us, that all motion must 
have some cause, and that the movements 
of the human body are directed by some im- 
pelling power. The next inquiry, will of 
course lead us to ascertain, what are the 
powers that produce the motions that are 
displayed in the human body? When the 
child is born, it obviously possesses a num- 
ber of distinct movements: the heart pul- 
sates, respiration is performed, and the in- 
testines have a species of vermicular mo- 
tion, which is termed peristaltic: the lips, 
likewise, adapt themselves to compress the 
nipple of the mother, and produce that ex- 
haustion, whereby it receives its fluid nu- 
triment: the infant has also, occasionally, 
some irregular, and seemingly spasmodic 
movements of its limbs. If any food that 
has been received into the stomach, and pro- 
pelled into the intestines, should excite 
painful gripings, the knees are drawn up to 
the abdomen, and it also sends forth its 
cries, the signals of pain or distress. A 
very moderate acquaintance with physiology 
will inform us, that two of the principal 
vital motions, the action of the heart and 
the peristaltic revolutions of the intestines, 
continue during life, and cannot be directly 
influenced by any endeavours we may exert 
to accelerate or retard them, much to 
suspend their determinate motions by any 
act of the will. These motions have, there- 
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fore, been called involuntary. The term in- 
voluntary, however familiar and accredited 
its use, is merely the negative of those per- 
formances, which another set of moving 
powers may acquire, namely, by being edu- 
cated to act by the influence of the will. The 
term affords no explanation of the functions 
they perform, or of the agency by which 
these movements are continued. While the 
foetus continues in utero, its organs and 
members are incipiently formed by consti- 
tuents, little capable of being individually 
discerned, or evolved from rudiments equally 
indistinct, and it continues progressively to 


are attained that adapts it to the state of 
being into which it is propelled, although 
during utero-gestation, the ovum or firtus is 
fully entitled to the character of an organ- 
i and living existence: yet it has never 
been pretended, that it possessed any volun- 

exertions. ‘Ihe term therefore of invo- 
luntary, does not even notice, much less 
comprehend, those fabricating energies, and 
conunuity of actions, that constitute life. 
Shortly after our introduction to this world 
there are other motions which we acquire, 
by degrees almost imperceptible, and which 
we may progressively observe, from the pe- 
riod of the infant’s birth, until its arrival at 
maturity: but without tediously tracing the 
— of this progression, we find that all the 
limbs, by constant exercise, are rendered 
capable of performing those motions for 
which their structure is adapted ; and that 
these movements are directed by the indivi- 
dual for the attaintment of his object ; and 
likewise by attention and repetition, that 
these motions, however difficult at the first 
attempt, become easy by practice. These 
are the voluntary motions, and their direc- 
tion is an act of intelligence for the accom- 
ptishment of the desired purpose. ‘The edu- 
cation of the muscle, in order to become 
stimulated by the will, is a process appa- 
rently similar, and equally gradual with the 
excitement to perception, by the appropriate 
objects that awaken the sensitive organs : 
and, therefore, perception will be found a 
principal mean by which voluntary motion 
is attained, and voluntary direction equally 
contributes to the attainment of perception, 
as all the sensitive organs have a muscular 
apparatus for their direction. It has been 
supposed that the performance of these mo- 
tions depended on the directing and intel- 
ligent principle: but it will be found the 
result of a compact, or mutual agreement 
between the moving powers, and the intel - 
ligence that directs: the natural effect of 
reciprocal training. Let a painter, who is 
a skilful artist with his rigkt hand, attempt 
to copy his performance with the left ; and 
he will be ashamed of his picture. Let an 


augment, until a magnitude and perfection, 
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move the ring-finger exclusively, he will 
find that the little finger will move with it ; 
but a person accustomed to play on the flate, 
violin, or piano-forte, will able to exert 
its independent motion. This necess: 
education of the muscles to produce definite 
movements is the subject of actual demon- 
stration, and is exemplified by the awkward 
| manner in which the first attempts to exe- 
cute all unaccustomed movements are per- 
formed. 

To exemplify the total want of control in 
the new-born infant over its muscles, the 
|sphincters of the anus and bladder may be 
selected: and it is well known, that for a 
| considerable time after birth, the feces and 
|urine pass off involuntarily, and in all pro- 
| bability, without consciousness: indeed, 
| those most acquainted with the management 
,of infants, are aware of the difficulty, even 

under coercion and punishment, of teaching 
them to impose the necessary restraint, and 
|to communicate the urgency to the nurse. 
Voluntary motion, is therefore not an ori- 
ginal possession, similar to those movements 
that are involuntary, but an acquirement 
from reiterated efforts and long practice. It 
is the education of the body, to co-operate 
with our mental intentions. We admire 
the dexterous rapidity with which the jug- 
gler performs his tricks of legerdemain, the 
poise of the equilibrist,—the graceful and 
complicated movements of the dancer,— 
and the synchronous action, and perfect rest 
of military evolutions. These are not ca- 
pable of being immediately executed, be- 
cause we desire to perform them, and com- 
prebend the nature and succession of the 
movements :—it requires constant exercise, 
under the most concentrated attention,— 
and for some, the devotion of years before 
the attainment is perfect. There is abundant 
wisdom displayed in constituting the move- 
ments most essential to life, independent of 
human volition. Had we possessed the 
power, without pain, of directly stopping 
the motion of the heart, so as to induce 
death : there is but little probability that 
any of our species would arrive at maturity, 
considering the passions by which we are 
agitated, and the miseries that surround us. 
Over the respiratory organs, we possess a 
limited control: and for many useful pur- 
poses can temporarily suspend the act of 
breathing, and by habit, for a few se- 
conds, may protract the suspension :—but 
we are unable to continue this pause to the 
extent of destroying life. After our volition 
for the attainment of this object, has been 
carried to its utmost extent, there is an ir- 
resistible urgency to inspire ;—which our 
utmost endeavours to suppress, cannot 
longer impede. 1 have known many me- 
lancholics disposed to suicide, whose hands 


ordinary person of mature age attempt to 


being so secured, that it was impossible they 
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could effect their ;—have endea- 
voured to arrest the process of respiration : 
—but without success. I have likewise 
attended others firmly secured in the strait- 
waistcoat, attempt to drown themselves in a) 
bowl or pail of water, by immersing the | 
mouth and nostrils in the fluid ;—but they) 
have never been able to accomplish their 
intentions. ‘This subject has not been suffi- 
ciently considered ; nor have the voluntary 
and involuntary capacities of the different 
organs, been thoroughly investigated. The 
penis, for example, is a member that cannot 
be strictly said to be either voluntary or in- 
voluntary, implying by the latter term, that 
there is no established continuity of action, 
as in the heart, and peristaltic motion. In 
some states of disease, its erection is so far 
against the will, that it becomes highly pain- 
ful, and no effort of volition can subdue the 
priapism: and it has never been stated that 
any individual can immediately, will or com- 
mand the erection, without the intervention 
of an excitement: such as the female, or 
in her absence, by occupying the mind on 
erotic subjects, or by irritation of the organ 
itself, or of parts adjacent. The secretion 
of tears, in the adult, is ordinarily the effect 
of considerable mental excitement: in the 
child, the slightest causes occasion a pour- 
ing forth of the lachrymal fluid ; and there 
is good reason to believe that by repeated 
efforts, this secretion may be rendered vo- 
luntary: perhaps the best specimens of this 
influence will be disvovered in the ladies : 
and at a mature age we acquire a degree of 
control over the secretion itself, and be- 
come enabled to impose a restraint on its 
issue. ‘The contraction of the iris, may also 
be considered involuntary, as it is neces- 
sarily consequent on the excitement of the 
retina, Our corporeal and intellectual per- 
fection, consists in the voluntary control 
we possess over the different parts of the 
body, and in the successful direction of our 
mental capacities and acquirements. Much 
of this superiority of attainment will depend 
on the attention, which is itself a voluntary 
act, and may be considered as the durution 
of the will. Thus every act of the mind, 
both for the acquirement and improvement 
of knowledge, implies that voluntary and 
protracted devotion to the subject, which 
we term attention. 

Although in strictness of consideration, 
and speaking physiologically, we cannot in 
our present condition absolutely separate 
the corporeal and intellectual phenomena, 
as they are conjoined by nature, and reci- 
procally act on each other; yet as far as 
we may, for the purposes of arrangement 
and distiction, treat of them individually, we 
shall find our intellectual attainments, in 
their most perfect state, to be equally with 
the body, under the dominion of the will. 
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ist. Our perceptions may be excited by 
the objects appropriated to each sense, so 
as to be forced on the several organs. Thus 
a disgusting stench—an unpleasant taste— 
a passing meteor—the discharge of artillery 
or the explosion of a powder-mill—a fly set- 
tling on the face—these will suddenly at- 
tract our notice, and excite their individual 
perceptions, and which must be considered 
involuntary but when: we voluntarily de- 
vote ourselves to the examination of objects, 
which implies a fixed attention, the process 
of perception is most perfectly and effi- 
ciently conducted. We are surprised into 
the former, and study the latter. 

2dly. That passive memory, which is 
merely excited by the representation of a 
known object, and may be regarded as in- 
voluntary, is a very inferior attainment to 
the active exercise of recollection, where 
the object or subject can be voluntarily re- 
vived : and this can only be accomplished by 
language, or the employment of a term as 
the substitute of the perception. When we 
enter fully on these particular subjects, it 
will be shown, that involuntary reasonings 
aud reflections, are palpable absurdities, 
and allied to those confused assemblages, 
which prevail in dreams and reveries, by 
the subduction of the will. 

We now understand that the perfection 
of our corporeal and mental attainments de- 
pends on the voluntary control we are able 
to exereise over them : it must likewise be 
noticed, that to move, or to abstain from 
motion, are equally the dictates of the will. 
On many occasions it is desirable that the 
whole body, or some particular member, 
should be kept still and maintained at rest : 
and the continuation of this stationary posi- 
tion, is under certain circumstances an equal 
difficulty, with the performance of various 
complicated movements. The slightest 
knowledge of military discipline will illus- 
trate this with regard to the entire body ; 
and the firm and unvarying hand which the 
surgeon ought to possess, equally confirms 
that state of the individual limb. But there 
are certain morbid states of the body, and 
of the intellectual functions, where the vo- 
luntary control in various degrees is dimi- 
nished or wholly abolished. The first of 
these states has been termed paralysis, 
where ail our voluntary efforts, endeavours 
or commands, to produce the desired moticn 
of the particular limb, are wholly unavailing. 
We however retain the wish, and exert the 
accustomed influence to excite the move- 
ment; we make the effort to attain, in 
which the will consists, and are fully con- 
scious, both of the endeavour, aud of the 
failure of the attempt. ‘There is a dissolu- 
tion of the compact and correspondence 
that formerly subsisted between the will, 


and the muscular apparatus by which the 
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performed 

but with hesitation and difficulty, on ac- 
count of an irregular motion which agitates 
the limb (the hand, forexample). This 
state is termed tremor, and implies, that the 
influence of the will is no longer capable of 
maintaining the member steady, for the due 
performance of the motion intended. The 
motion is involuntary, and the effort to attain 
the necessary quietude of the limb, is in- 
effectual ; for it has been before observed, 
that over the involuntary motions we have 
no control. It seems also to be established, 
that when muscles, usually under the in- 
fluence and direction of the will, from what- 
ever cause, assume involuntary motions, 
they are thereby rendered insensible to the 
efforts of volition. This however is not the 
entire solution of the symptom denominated 
tremer,—its motion is a morbid state,—and 
we are acquainted with many causes that 
will produce it for the instant, and also per- 
manently ; but in the present defect of our 
knowledge I am not entitled to determine 
whether this tremulous motion is to be 
wholly attributed to a state of the nerve, or 
to the condition of the muscle. The former 
is most probable, but it is highly desirable 
that this question should be set at rest. 
The full discussion of this interesting sub- 
ject in its physiological relations and moral 
consequences, would occupy a greater por- 
tion of our time, than can now be devoted 
to its investigation: but it may be conclud- 
ed, that the converse of the principle on 
which we proceeded is likewise true :— 
If the perfection of our nature consist in 
the voluntary control over the muscular 
apparatus, which is acquired by assiduous 
training ; and in the command, which the 
discipline of education confers on our in- 
tellectual powers: the diminution of this 
voluntary influence, will constitute our cor- 
ae inferiority and mental degradation. 
he state of tremor may be temporarily 
excited by many of the passions, by which 
we are agitated ; and at a future occasion 
it will be demonstrated, that the bursts and 
sallies of these impetuous passions, imply 
that want of control which by proper dis- 
cipline, the will might effect: and itis well 
understood that a permanent tremor of the 
hand, and general instability of the frame, 
are the inevitable results of an intemperate 
indulgence in fermented liquors, and espe- 
cially of those that have undergone the bane- 
ful process of distillation: and it is fully 
believed, in advanced life, that a lavish ex- 
penditure of the seminal fluid, will com- 
monly induce the same tremescence. There 
are other morbid affections, where the mus- 
cles, considered voluntary, are attacked with 
distortions, twitchings, or snatches, and 
over which the will has no influence. The 


sensibility remains, and the endeavour to 
effect particular motions continues, but the 
voluntary intention is defeated and the limb 
is moved in a contrary direction. These 
spasmodic snatches of the muscles fre- 
quently subside during sleep: when it is 
presumed that the voluntary influence is 
withdrawn. This affection is termed cho- 
rea St. Viti, but hitherto our researches 
have contributed but little to the elucida- 
tion of its nature ; and it is not improbable 
that hiccup may belong to the same class. 
There are likewise other morbid instances 
where the voluntary muscles assume invo- 
luntary actions, and become’ fixed or dis- 
tracted with prodigious force, as in trismus, 
tetanus, opisthotonos, and emprosthotonos, 
but the rationale of these is at present 
equally obscure. 

From the circumstances that have been 
already adduced, it is evident that the influ- 
ence which has been termed the will, equally 
regulates a certain class of bodily move- 
ments, and those intellectual attainments 
that constitute mind. It has been com- 
monly supposed, that we possess a very 
competent knowledge of the vite! actions ; 
but that the intellectual phenomena were re- 
moved to a distance, far beyond the ken and 
comprehension of our faculties. To me, it 
appears, that the great difficulty which im- 
pedes our physiological advancement, is the 
imperfect knowledge we possess concerning 
these involuntary mov ts, that are so in- 
timately and secretly connected with life— 
the phenomena of intellect, we are enabled 
to trace from the cradle to the tomb ;—to 
observe the progressive steps of its acquire- 
ment ;—to investigate its constituents ;— 
and, by a deliberate examination of our own 
minds, to detect the manner of its opera- 
tion. When the voluntary control, which 
we term attention, cannot be fixed on the 
object of perception, its identity will not be 
recognised when it is presented again ;— 
or, in other words, we shall have no recol- 
lection of the object. The memory itself, 
when possessed in its highest and most 
enviable perfection, is subject to a natural 
decline, and to various infirmities; and it 
will be found, that its principal defects are 
to be attributed to that want of voluntary 
control over this wonderful faculty, whereby 
the past is connected with the present, and 
becomes embalmed for the future. There 
are likewise many morbid affections by 
which the intellect becomes deteriorated— 
the principal of which, are the natural im- 
becility that constitutes idiotism,—the per- 
sonal conceits that mark hypochondriasis,— 
the desponding apprehensions that are the 
attributes of melancholy, and the furious 
distractions that comprehend madness :— 
and these discourses are intended to be the 
ground-work, by which such morbid affec- 
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tions may be investigated and explained. 
The will has been considered as an original 
faculty of the mind, and some philosophers 
have assigned to it a certain degree of in- 
telligence and discrimination :—it therefore 
becomes necessary to examine its nature, as 
narrowly as our researches can extend. The 
involuntary movements may, indeed, be pro- 
perly designated an original endowment ; but 
the voluntary motions are progressive ac- 
quirements ; and the attentive observer may 
trace the rude and incipient efforts, until 
his admiration is conferred on the most 
difficult and complicated achievements. The 
progress of voluntary motion is commen- 
surate with the improvements of percep- 
tion, which are the rudiments of mind, and 
of those nascent desires and aversions, hopes 
and fears, that are the attendant spirits of 
intelligence ;—which gradually become ma- 
tured into passions and emotions ;—and 
which, before the dawn of reason, and too 
frequently even in its perfection, constitute 
the motive for our actions. Without some 
motive to action, and ability to move, our 
bodies would have remained stationary and 
quiescent ;—and these motives imply an 
existing intelligence, that directs the move- 
ment for the attainment of the object. Will, 
therefore, is simply the effort of uttainment, 
and by whatever motive it may be urged, | 
impels those muscles to action, that can 
most readily accomplish the desideratum ;— 
always keeping in mind, the previous train- 
ing that has rendered the muscular _~ 
ratus obedient to these acts of volition. The 
same explanation is equally adapted to our 
intellectual faculties and acquirements, whe- 
ther we investigate objects by the per- 
ceptive organs, draw upon the stores of the 
memory, form the estimates of reason,—or 
direct the energies of thought to particular 
subjects. To invest will, this mere effort of 
attainment, with that intelligence which is 
competent to direct, would render reason 
altogether superfluous, and legitimise all the 
absurdities and evil passions, that too fre- 
quently become the motives to our actions. 
It may therefore be inferred, from the ex- 
amination of the human mind that has been 
instituted, that the will, which by some phi- 
losophers has been reduced to the mere 
creature of necessity, and by others dignified 
with originality a1.d freedom ;—is, in fact, a 
nonentity :—so little intitled to an original 
endowment, that it has no existence in the 
earliest stage of our being ;—but is an ac- 
quirement, the progressive steps of which 
may be traced by the attentive observer. 
Its advancement is commensurate with our 
intellectual attainments, and promoted by 
their contingent passions :—and its influence 
over the moving powers of the body and the 
faculties of the mind, is the effect of es- 
tablished convention,—the result of re- 
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peated efforts and habitual training. To 
employ the language of metaphor, the will 
is the servant that equally executes the 
commands of the purest motives, and per- 
petrates the dictates of the basest pas- 
sion :—it is the effort of attainment, that 
becomes the holy instrument to elevate 
our species by the noblest actions :—the 
mild diffusions of charity,—the glow of 
friendship and the ardour of affection,—the 
devotion to science, the fervour of patriot- 
ism, or the struggles for liberty :—and it is 
likewise, as motive may prompt, the de- 
graded tool that fabricates the works of 
malignity—the engine of crime—the obse- 
quious minister to the flesh and the devil. 
Having already stated the nature of the 
will, and exhibited its influence and opera- 
tion on the body and mind, an inseparable 
system, and only verbally disjoined for con- 
venience and distinction, it would be a very 
curious inquiry, and certainly not devoid of 
interest, to ascertain what would be the re- 
sult to our species, if the motives we con- 
ceive or are impressed with, did not excite 
those efforts of attainment, in which the 
will consists. Adverting first to our corpo- 
real frame, it will be evident that it could 
possess no voluntary motion, the body would 
therefore be stationary and inert, and our 
fellows being in the same condition, could 
render us no assistance. We should be in 
the state of animal trees, and be permanent 
fixtures, and if excruciated by pain could 
experience no relief. We could receive no 
nutriment, excepting it descended in show- 
ers, and then only by a conjectural absorp- 
tion ; nor could we command the necessary 
activity for the work of propagation. In 
considering the intellectual part of our na- 
ture, we might see, by the excitation of 
objects through the medium of light, and 
hear from the intonations that assailed the 
auditory organ ; but we should be unable to 
direct the eye and the ear by any adaptation 
to discriminate : we might feebly smell the 
stench that issued from putrefaction, or the 
perfume that exhaled from the flower: the 
taste would be still more indistinct, as the 
exercise of this sense implies the voluntary 
motion of the lips and tongue to distinguish, 
and the touch would scarcely if at all exist : 
yet we might be sensible of heat, and feel 
the shivering and pain of its abstraction ; 
but these are mere passive sensations, and 
altogether different from the delicate per- 
ceptions that the touch conveys, when vo- 
luntarily devoted to such examinations, 
Under such privation, the lowest, or pas- 
sive state of memory might exist; but he 
would be incapable of making any e/fort to 
recollect, which isan act of volition; and 
with regard to those higher powers of the 
intellect, which are termed reasoning and 
reflection, they are wholly out of the ques- 
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tion. With such defect of an important 
influence and medium of connexion, it is 
evident that the human race would be anni- 
hilated in a few hours; but this imaginary 
subject, however it might be extended for 
speculation and amusement, is too puerile 
to be further pursued. If, by assuming the 
converse, we were to contemplate a being 
wholly exempted from all involuntary en- 
dowments, which are a boon conceded to 
man by a superior power, and which appear, 
by their destined operations, to constitute 
life ; and likewise, attribute to the same 
being the ultimate perfection of voluntary 
exercise, we should have made some pro- 
gress in the definition of a deity. 

Having, according to my own views, ex- 
amined and defined the nature of volition, 
and ascertained that its influence is stimu- 
lated by motives, it is now, in order to exa- 
mine of what these motives consist, that 
urge us to their accomplishment. To per- 
form this effectually, would conduct to a 
wide field, a great part of which we have 
heretofore trodden. 

At all the epochs of human existence, 
there are objects, the possession of which, we 
are persuaded will contribute to our imme- 
diate gratification or future happiness. Those 
among our species who have passed the 
middle period of life, are fully aware of the 
different pursuits in which they have been 
occupied and interested. The toys and 
baubles of infancy are not forgotten, we 
revert with delight to the gay scenes and 
voluptuous enjoyments of incipient man- 
hood, and the recollection involves a regret 
of their too limited endurance, and the se- 
rious and more rational occupations of our 
riper years, are equally marked by propen- 
sities, that excite us to fulfil our wishes: 
all these are successively the motives that 
impel us to attainment, *‘ the fair guerdon 
that we hope to find.” According to the 
nature of education, which unfolds the pre- 
cept, and the force of example that exhibits 
the model ; according t» natural disposition, 
the confirmations of habit, and the guidance 
of reason, these motives will be virtuous or 
corrupt: and the experience of those who 
attentively observe, will lament that the 
latter appear to preponderate. Such is our 
lust of possession,—such the seductive garb 
that veils the deformities of vice,—such the 
imbecility of our moral resistance,—and so 
strong the confidence, in the subtlety of our 
evasions, and crooked diplomacy, that we 
must cease to wonder at the motives by 
which we are impelled to attainment. 

It now only remains to examine that ques- 
tion which has so much perplexed those 
who have devoted themselves to its investi- 
gation ; and which ia all probability would 
have been long since determined, had each 
party instituted the proper inquiries, by 
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viewing it as a physiological subject, in. 
stead of straining their conclusions from 
metaphysical premises: this is the muck 
disputed question of the freedom of the 
human will. The contest on this subject 
is, whether the will is free to act? Is an 
original and uncontrolled power, directing 
human actions? Or, whether the will is 
— by motives, which influence and 
irect the action! According to the views 
that have been already exposed, will implies 
the mere effort for the execution of the 
movement, and which involves a conven- 
tional and established obedience. The mo- 
tive or cause influencing the action, whether 
it be the result of a process of the purest 
reasoning—the determinations of capriee,— 


the gratification of malignant contrivance, — 
or the intemperate issues of immediate feel- 
ing, is an equal stimulus. During the ear- 
|lier years of our existence, these motives 
| are principally excited by curiosity, puerile 
interests, and the grasp of immediate pos- 
, Session ; because at this season reason has 
not been sufficiently attained : and therefore 
the wise legislators of all civilised nations 
have exempted those under a certain age, 
from the penal responsibilities of the law. 
This exemption has been grounded on a 
fact, that the motive for the action, direct- 
jing the exercise of the will, is at an early 
|age unripe, and has not been matured by 
| the estimates of reason: and the same prin- 
ciple extends to the mental imbecilities of 
the idiot, and to the furious sallies, or be- 
lief in delusion, that distinguishes insanity. 

The ordinary education of children does 
not wholly consist in teaching them alpha- 
betic characters, their composition into 
words and sentences, and the doctrine of 
numbers, but also the nature of right and 
wrong, good and evil,—that which is honour- 
able, and its disgraceful opposite,—in order to 
fix in the mind that standard, whith reason 
shall subsequently examine and confirm. 
This discipline is usually in direct oppo- 
sition to the inclinations of the child, and 
the tutor is compelled by promises and re- 
wards to invite compliance,—and, on many 
occasions, by threats and actual punishment, 
to enforce its adoption. Those unfortunate 
objects who have been taught no moral re- 
straints, manifest the freedom of the will,— 
man in the most savage state of society, im- 
pelled by his appetites, his desires, and his 
passions, is the creature of volition :—he 
seizes all that is within his grasp for his 
immediate gratification ; by stratagem from 
the stronger, and by rapine and open vio- 
lence from the weak and unprotected. He 
has not been trained by civilisation and 
reason to regulate the impulses of desire, to 
suppress the indulgence of appetite, and to 
coasider others as possessing equal rights 
with himself. The suicide acts from the 
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freedont of his will,—he is withheld by no 
considerations of the present, nor restrained 
by any hopes or apprehensions of the future. 
The maniac seeks the completion of his 
views by the readiest means, and in the 
pursuit of his object overturns all the 
barriers and impediments which the laws of 
God, or the authority of man, founded on 
reason, have interposed for security. In- 
sanity is the purest instance of the freedom 
of the will, according to the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term. But it is well under- 
stood, that to abstain from motion, and curb 
the impulses of desire, are equally the pro- 
vince of the will, and these restraints are 
acquirements of greater difficulty. They 
are both the efforts of attainment,—both 
constitute the motive. It is natural that the 
child, the savage, and the maniac, should 
seize the objects of gratification, and pursue 
the dictates of immediate feeling. But 
man, in his progress to maturity, begins to 
calculate the tendency of his actions in all 
their bearings and relations, and this esti- 
mate is denominated reason. On such com- 
putation, the jurisprudence of the most 
enlightened nations is founded, and the 
purest morality is erected. Thus the mo- 
tives of the being enlightened by education, 
and trained by the maxims of philosophy 
and ethics, which are to be considered the 
institutes of reason, are motives that impel 
us to acts of benevolence, liberality, and 
friendship, and are equally free with the 
caprices of the child, the sanguinary wrath 
of the savage, or the blind fury of the mad- 
man. Yet, if a doubt should still remain, 
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In regard to this subject, it is easy to 
imagine that, as the ultimate divisions or 
atoms of bodies are capable, as we have 
seen in the preceding lecture, of combining, 
under certain circumstances, with each 
other, so as to form large aggregates or 
masses of matter; so, in consequence of this 
power of attraction being exerted upon 
different kinds of matter, we may, of course, 
expect that their union will produce a new 
substance, and this is called chemical 
affinity, or chemical attraction. And in the 
first place 1 may remark, that in no one 
case Can we anticipate what will be the ree 
sult of this action: suppose, for instance, 
that we mix oil of vitriol and potash to- 
gether, the resulting compound will not 
possess intermediate properties between the 
two, but will be found to have acquired alto- 
gether new qualities; so that it is impos- 
sible to anticipate, in any one case, what 
will be result of chemical attraction, and 
we must have recourse, in all cases, to ex- 
periment, to determine it. It is on this 
principle that the most useless and unpro- 
mising bodies, through their wnion and 
combination, frequently afford substances of 
the greatest use in the arts; and again, 
that thes compound bodies, which are of 
themselves of no importance, when submit- 
ted to decomposition, yield up their ele- 
mentary parts, which are often very valuable. 

To give you a common instance of che- 
mical action, Jet us take some sulphur and 
copper filings. Now if we bring these in 
contact, and leave them in their dry state, 
no action takes place ; but if you add water 


let it be painfully recollected, that the free-|to the mixture, or liquify the sulphur by 


dom of delinquency is fully established, and | 
has too frequently disgraced the most ele- | 


vated rank, and splendid talents. He who 
is the slave of immediate impulse, can never 


heat, you will find that the sulphur and 
copper enter into chemical combination, and 
that a black compound results, in which you 


| cannot detect any of the qualities of sulphur 


aspire to that dignified freedom and inde- or copper, but that you have a new sub- 


pendence which reason dictates, and which 
is sanctioned by reflection. 
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Lecture III. 


Gentlemen,—We are now to take a ge- 
neral view of chemical attraction, and to make 
you acquainted with its results, 


| stance produced; and it is a remarkable 


circumstance, that the body thas produced 
has new qualities differing entirely from 
its components. In the next place you will 
observe, that when | odies act intensely on 
each other, as in the present case, heat and 
light are often generated, or, in other words, 
they burn ; and then, again, it must be re- 
collected, that these substances enter into 
combination in given proportions only. So. 
here we shall find, that if 16 parts of sulphur 
be combined with 68 of copper, the result 
is 84 parts of sulphurate of copper; and if 
you were to add a greater quantity of sulphur 
or copper, you would find that they would 
remain uncombined: showing, that when 
bodies unite in more than the proportion, 
the compound is a simple multiple of the 
first, the excess remaining unaitered. Mr. 
Brande then made the experiment of first 
melting a mass of sulphur exceeding the pro- 
portion before named, to which a certain 
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quantity of filings 
of the combustion, took 

but the excess of sulphur was sub- 
imed. This experiment, resumed Mr. 
Brande, is connected with a very curious 
fact, which I may here briefly allude to : 
the copper and sulphur are, previous to their 
union, brought into opposite electrical states, 
and, at the moment of their combination, 
this electricity is destroyed; so that you 
have light heat, and combustion, on the 
union of the component parts of these 


In this case the two solid bodies, the sul- 
phur and copper, entering into combination, 


retain the solid form, but chemical action is, 
im very many instances, attended with a 
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place, soluble in water ; @dly. You Te* 
mark, that the vegetable blue 
fectly destroyed, and converted into a red 
colour ; Sdly. The gases which were before 
colourless, are now become of a deep orange 
colour ; they were tasteless before mixture, 
but now they have acquired an acid taste, 
These gases, you observe, are oxygen and 
nitric oxide. Changes of this kind, in the 
state and form of bodies, are continually 
going on in nature, and in the arts; indeed, 
the great esses of nature, such as the 
vegetation of trees and plants, and the phe- 
nomena of organic life generally, are con- 
nected with a series of chemical changes, 
We see that the inert and apparently use. 
less matter of the soil, is converted by veye- 


of form. Aériform bodies are le tables into new products. In the animal 

‘of producing solids, solids are capable of kingdom you observe, that the food is di- 
producing hquids,—liquids, solids,—and, in | gested and converted into blood and other 
short, there is no end to the changes of form | substances, ne so many chemical 
whieh result from chemical action. (Ex-| changes, controlled by the influence of 
iments were then made to show these | vitality ; and although out of the power of 
facts, the first by mixing muriatic acid and art to imitate, they are still subjects of 


ammoniacal gases; the second, by rubbing chemical investigation. You will now ob- 
togethercrystals of Glauber’s salt, and nitrate 
of ammonia; and the third phenomenon 
was shown, by mixing together concentrated 
solutions of muriate of lime, and carbonate 
of ) It is not nec » said Mr. | 
Brande, to multiply iustances of this kind, 
and I only show these as proofs of changes 
of form resulting from chemical action. | 

In some cases, although it rarely takes 


place, this action is not attended by any very | 
remarkable change of the qualities of bodies. 
Tn such cases, we generally speak of the 


body as being in a state of solution, What I 
mean is this: if I take a salt, and dissolve 
it in water, the salt enters into combination | 
with the water, and you have a solution of 
the salt; so that the resulting compound 
ditfers but little in its leading characters, 
from its component parts. In other cases, 
the changes are more obvious—and, in 
others, exceedingly so. Here is a gaseous 
body contained in a jar over water, the 
water being of a blue or greenish blue, and 

ou may see the above the water un- 
you secondly, that 
it does not change the vegetable colour, and, 
therefore, the gas is neither acid nor alka- 
line. Suppose | add another portion of the 
same gas, the consequence is, a mere mix- 
ture of the two portions. You see that I 
have here doubled ¢ the volume of gas, but I 
have produced no change, either on the 
coloured water or gas. But if | now add 
another gas capable of changing the proper- 
ties of the bodies mixed, you will then ob- 
serve that they will combine chemically, and 
that certain remarkable changes will take 
place. You see the water rising very 
rapidly in the tube; so that you see, that 
the body we have now formed is, in the first 


serve, how impossible it is to reason, a 
priori, what will be the result of chemical 
action ; it must always be ascertained by 
experiment. 

t is not necessary to go much more fully 
into the subject at present, but a few fami- 
liar instances of chemical change may be 
adverted to. If you combine sulphuric acid, 
which is a very powerful and caustic sub- 
stance, with caustic potash, also a powerfully 
acting body, the result is a sulphate of potash, 
of which you might swallow an ounce with- 
out mischief ; whereas a small quantity of 
either of its component parts would do great 
injury. The sulphuric acid, or oil of vitriol, 
powerful as it is, is a combination of two 
inert substances, sulphur and oxygen, with 
a little water; and you have a very caustic 
body resulting from the combination of inert 
materials, the converse, you observe, of the 
former case. 

It may be worth while, probably, to call 
your attention to another result of chemical 
action, which is change of colour, because 
we often resort to this phenomenon for the 
purpose of ascertaining the nature of cer- 
tain bodies, Here, for instance, is a vege- 
table infusion, which the addition of a drop 
or two of acid, you perceive, renders red, 
changing the green to that colour. Now 
if I add a small quantity of an alkali, 1 shall 
again produce a green colour, the red dis- 
appearing, and it is easy, by adding another 
substance, to destroy the colour entirely, 
namely, a solution of chlorine. We there- 
fore use, in chemistry, vegetable blues and 
greens, with a view of detecting the pre- 
sence of alkalies, acids, and other bodies ; 
and we shall show you these experiments, 
since the knowledge of these changes bears 
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whole art of calico printing and dying de- 

s upon the knowledge of the relative 
action of colouring bodies. (The experi- 
ments were then shown.) 

When bodies their 
specific ity is altered ; usually it is in- 
comet Gn density of the compound being 

eater than that of its component parts. 

‘ou see instances of this in the combination 
of sulphuric acid with water, or of spirits 
of wine with water ; they suffer a diminu- 
tion of bulk, and consequently an increase 
of specific gravity. Now here isa tube con- 
taining two fluids, water and spirits of wine, 
the alcohol is now uppermost, and no change 
takes place; but it the tube, the 
water will pass through the spirit, because 
the spirit is the lighter, and the two fluids 
will combine, which will produce a con- 
siderable increase of density, or a diminution 
of bulk, the terms being of course synony- 
mous. (The experiment was made, and the 
fluids, when mixed, were seen not to occupy 
so much space in the tube.) bape then 
here again is a manifest necessity of expe- 
riment in cases of this kind. Take water 


of a specific gravity of 200 and spirit of 100, 
you might suppose that the specific gravity 
of the mixture would be the mean of the 
two, namely, 150; but experiment shows 
you that it is greater. When oil of vitriol 
is mixed with water, the increase in den- 
sity is much more remarkable, and the heat 


generated is so great that there isa risk of 
breaking the vessel. (Mr. Brande then di- 
rected the attention of the class to the tube 
in which the spirits of wine and water had 
been previously mixed, You perceive, said 
Mr. B., that a great diminution of bulk has 
taken place, and this will go on for thirty 
hours, probably ; thatis to say, that time 
will be required before the fluids will have 
reached their maximum of density; and we 
may observe here, in passing, that the ill 
effects attendant on the drinking of brandy 
and water, rather than of wine, is princi- 
pally owing to the imperfect mixture of the 
alcohol with the water; when you drink 
brandy and water in this state, you drink a 
larger quantity of pure alcohol than if you 
were to wait until a more intimate combina- 
tion had taken place.) 

Mechanical attraction is opposed in all 
cases to chemical, as you might suppose. 
The power which s bodies together 
often prevents their chemical union ; and 
you will recollect then, in the experiment 
made with sulphur and copper filings, it 
becomes necessary to liquify the sulphur 
before any chemical action can be exhibit- 
ed, or, in other words, to lessen its cohesion, 
Here is chlorine gas, which has a strong 
affinity for the metal antimony. If! puta 
lump of the metal into the gas, it will be 
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acted upon superficially by the gas, but the 


two will not combine with any energy.— 
Now you observe, that if I powder the 
antimony and introduce it in that state into 
the gas, it will immediately take fire and 
burn with great intensity; hence pulve- 
risation is often a necessary step to pro- 
duce chemical action. The old chemists 
had a great notion respecting the axiom of 
Boerhaave, ‘‘ that bodies cannot act upon 
each other except in a state of solution ;” 
but the explosion of bodies, of which we 
have recently had such a dreadful specimen 
at the Post-office, is sufficient to explode 
such opinions. Solution does, however, 
favour chemical action by the minute 
division of the particles to be acted on, 
We may instance the common soda pow- 
ders, composed of carbonate of soda and 
tartaric acid, as showing the action of 
solution in producing chemical change ; 
you may mix them together, and as long as 
they are kept dry no change will take place, 
but place them in water, their ultimate par- 
ticles come into contact, and they combine 
chemically. Heat is of course a power 
capable of diminishing the aggregation of 
bodies, and therefore a powerful agent in 
facilitating chemical action. 

Having thus noticed the principal cir- 
cumstances concerned in the production of 
chemical change, I shall now endeavour to 
explain a few terms which have been in- 
troduced into chemistry, in reference to 
attraction generally. 


You have no doubt heard of the term elec- 
tive attraction, a termlintroduced by Berg- 
mann, and now frequently employed. If 
you mix together the two earths, lime and 
magnesia, with water, and pour alittle dilute 
nitric acid upon the mixture, you might 
imagine, that inasmuch as lime and magnesia 
are both soluble in nitric acid, that the acid 
would take up equal portions of the two 
earths ; but that is not the case: it will first 
dissolve the lime, then if there be an excess 
of acid, that excess will combine with the 
magnesia. This may be explained, by sup- 
posing that different bodies are possessed of 
different attractive powers, and we may say, 
in simple terms, that the nitric acid has a 
stronger affinity for lime than magnesia, 
Now if you add to such a mixture of the 
earths sulphuric acid, the reverse will hap- 
pen. It has been customary in chemical 
works to give tables of elective attraction, 
and although they are of no great use, and 
fare not always to be depended upon, yet 
they are often convenient in assisting our 
processes. Here is a table showing the 
affinities, as they are called, of sulphuric 
acid, for the different substances named, 


which are nearly in proportion to their nue 
merical arrangement :— 
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Sulphuric acid. 

Baryta 

Strontia 

Potassa 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Ammonia. 


Now if you have a compound containing 
sulphuric acid, which you wish to decom- 
pose, the table will instruct you as to the 
manner of doing it. Supposing that you 
have a solution of sulphate of soda, the 
table shows that it will be decomposed by 

, Strontia, and baryta ; or if you have 
a eg of ammonia, it will be decom- 
magnesia and lime. Then there 
is a term which has been introduced, which 
is single and double decomposition; a term 
liable to many objections, but still it re- 
mains in use. I have here a solution of 
nitrate of baryia ; L add to it a little sulphuric 
acid, and the consequence will be, that the 
sulphuric acid will take the baryta from the 
nitrie acid, and will fall down in the shape 
of an insoluble powder, leaving the nitric 
acid free. This is what is called single de- 
composition. Here, again, we will take 
nitrate of baryta, and instead of adding sul- 
phurie acid, we will add sulphate of sodu, a 
compound body: the result will be as be- 
fore, a precipitation of sulphate of baryta, 
but the soda, which was before in combina- 
tion with the sulphuric acid, has now united 
with the nitric acid, forming nitrate of soda ; 
and thus you have two new compounds pro- 
duced. 


Dr. Cullen, whose reputation as a chemi- 
cal teacher was not inferior to his fame as a 
physician, was in the habit of showing the 
aflinities of bodies in the cases of double 
decomposition, by making a diagram of this 
kind, im which the substances before mix- 
ture are shown by parallel lines, and after 
mixture by diagonal lines. 

Baryta 


Nit. acid 


~ A 
4 


Sol. acil ya Soda 


Here is one of these tables as modified by 
Bergmann, in which the actions of the com- 
ands are more accurately shown. The 
bodies before mixture are on the outside of 
the perpendicular lines; their component 
parts within them, and the resulting com- 


CHEMICAL ATTRACTION. 
» mds on the outside of the horizontal 


Nitrate of Soda. 
Nitric Soda. 
acid. 
aa 
3 
Sulphuric | 
Baryta, acid. 
Sulphate of Baryta. 


We might multiply instances of this kind, 
but these will be sufficient to show you 
what is meant by single and double decom- 
position, as well as to afford you an expla- 
nation of the uses of the tables of Cullen 
and Bergmann, 

Now in concluding this general view of 


chemical attraction, we must go back to an 
| axiom we laid down at the commencement, 
|mnamely, that bodies unite only in definite 
| proportions, and therefore 1 have to call your 
attention to a doctrine which has been 
lcalled the atomic theory, which has been 
mixed up with a good deal of rigmarole and 
| hypothesis, but which it will be most useful 
to consider as an independent collection of 
facts. In order that you may the better un- 
derstand it, | shall mention a few examples. 
In the case of the experiment made in the 
early part of the lecture with sulphur and 
copper, we had occasion to remark, that a 
given quantity of the one united with a given 
quantity of the other, and it was seen that 
it was impossible that they could combine in 
| any other proportions than those which were 
| found toexist. The same thiug holds good 
| in all chemical compounds ; a certain weight 
ofone body combines with a certain weight 
of another ; or, if these bodies be gaseous, 
one volume of one gas combines with a given 
volume of another, and it is necessary at the 
outset of the inquiry not to perplex the doc- 
trine of volumes with that of weights, but to 
remember that they are independent of each 
other. Here is a tubular representation, ex- 
hibiting two volumes of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen. 


7.5. 


| 
ro 


Now so much for volumes ; but the weight 


of oxygen in this compound, supposing the 
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volumes to have been equal, to the weight 
of hydrogen, is as 25 to1. But inasmuch 
as they combine in different volumes, and 
the combination just shown is that which 
forms water consisting of two volumes of hy- 
drogen to one of oxygen, it will be seen that 
their combining weights will be as 1 to 7.5, 
or speaking in round numbers, as 1 to 8. 
Now if you remember the numbers of these 
, hydrogen being the lightest bod 
Cae and therefore assumed as unity or rd 
and the half volume of oxygen being eight 
times as heavy, is therefore called 8 ; and 
if you remember that these p iuns con- 
stitute water, you willhave water represent- 
ed by 9 ; which under all circumstances will 


made up of a certain number of principles or 
elements, and we arrive at a knowledge of 
them by experiments conducted in different 
ways, that is, by synthesis and analysis. I 
have here a crystal, being a six-sided prism; 
I ascertain by analysis that it is composed of 
sulphuric acid and potash; and I find 
that by mixing together sulphuric acid 
and potash, and placing the mixture 
under suitable circumstances, I obtain 
a similar crystal: this is synthesis, and 
thus I arrive at a knowledge of the salt, 
Generally speaking, it is on these processes 
that chemical evidence rests. We are in 
the habit of calling such substances as are 
themselves compounded, separated from 


contain 8 parts by weight of oxygen to 1 of other compounds by analysis, the prezimate 
hydrogen. If you choose to speak of volumes, | elements; and such as caniot be resolved 
you will remember that water is composed | into other forms of matter, the ultimate ele- 
of two volumes of hydrogen to one of oxygen, | ments, or simple bodies. Sulphuric acid and 


or, inother words, of one volume of hydrogen 
to half a volume of oxygen, as represented 


potash are the proximate elements of sul- 
phate of potash ; but the ultimate elements 


in the table. We say, therefore, that 9 is/are sulphur, oxygen, and potassium. 


equivalent or representative number of 
water. Muriatic acid is composed 
volume of chlorine 36, and one volume of 
hydrogen 1; because chlorine is thirty-six 
times heavier than hydrogen: they unite 


In the next lecture I shall commence the 


of one | subject of heat. 


Lecrvure IV. 


to form 37 parts by weight, of muriatic On Heat :-—Its Inf as a Chemical 
Agent, 


acid, The relative weight of hydrogen to 
the chlorine in the muniatic acid, although 
equal in volume, is as 1 to 36, and we there- 
fore call the equivalent of muriatic acid 37. 


_ in Art and Nature. 
Gentlemen,—WeE are now to enter 
the subject of Heat; and it will be our ob- 


If you ask why we assume hydrogen as/|ject, at present, merely to explain the 
unity, the answer is, that hydrogen is the | general effects of the terms usually employ- 
lightest body in nature, and all compound | ed in the discussion of this chemical agent : 
bodies will be found to be simple multiples | the particular facts will be afterwards point- 


of its number ; andit happ at all bodies 
in respect to it are found to be represented 
by whole 


to Dr. Prout. In my ‘ Manual of Che- 


ed out. 
Heat has the power of opposing aggrega- 


numbers. For the discovery of this | tion, and tends to separate the particles of 
interesting fact we are principally indebted | bodies, so much so that some mechanical 


philosophers have inferred that the particles 


mistry,” I have adopted the tabular method | of bodies are never in contact, and that 
of representing the relative numbers of dif- | there is an interstitial matter between them, 
ferent bodies, and I believe that they will|not sufficient to prevent masses of matter 
be found to be accurate. ‘There is one cir- | from retaining their form, but they say that 


cumstance which I must point out to you, | the particles are not in contact. 


this as 


which is, that when bodies unite in more | it may, we know that the leading effect of 


than one 


rtion, the resulting compounds | heat is erpansion, and that it affects all the 


are always found to contain simple multiples | forms of matter; so that by heat we find 

of one of the first, as I stated in the com-/that this metal bar, which, as you see, now 

neneament of the lecture. For example, | passes loosely through a hole in this plate, 
ad . 


with three proportions of 


will become so expanded, when made red 


oxygen; lead being represented by 100, hot, that I shall not be able to introduce it. 
combines with the proportion of oxygen re-/| If I take another bar of the same size, and 
Presented by 8, forming the first compound ; | plunge it into a mixture of snow and muriate 
it combines again with a proportion and half of lime, I find that a diametrically opposite 
of oxygen, 12 ; and the third compound con- | effect is produced ; the particles of iron are 


sists of lead 100 and oxygen 16. 


brought into much closer contact, and | can 


(Mr. Brande exhibited several tables il-| pass the bar into a much smaller aperture 


lustrating this fact.] 
When talking of the definite proportions 


than before. The same holds good with re- 


ttoair. If I take a flaccid bladder, and 


in which bodies combine, and of their equi-| tie the end of it, and pour hot water over it, 

valent numbers, you will have observed that| the air within the bladder becomes so ex- 

we have regarded the compound bodies as| panded, that the bladder is rendered quite 
K 


No. 217, 


rontal 
| 
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turgid, which again subsides when cold. 
Among the solids, metals are the more ex- 
pansible, at the same degrees of temperature, 
than other bodies; but you will find that 
the different metals have different rates of 
expansion. It is difficylt to measure with 
gteat accuracy, the degree of expansion 
which a metal undergoes ; however, it may 
be done sufficiently, for ordinary purposes, 
by placing a metallic bar in connexion with 
an index attached to a graduated scale, 
elevating the temperature, and then ascer- 
taining what change has been effected in its 
length. Here is an apparatus, invented by 
Mr. Smeaton, for the of measuring 
the expansibility of the different metals ; 
the bar of preree / asses through a bor, con- 


‘taining a liquid that may be heated up to & 


certain point, as water or quicksilver ; the 
one end of the bar is fixed, and the other is 
— to an index, by which the expan- 
sibility of the metal is measured to the 
10,000th part of an inch, You find that 
as the bar cools, it regains its former size. 
It may be well here to state to , the re- 
lative expansibility of the principal metals, 
and taking them at 120,000, at 52° the 
freezing point, we shall find that heating 
them up to 212°, the boiling point of water, 
they will undergo the various degrees of 
expansion as set down in the tdble behind 
me. ‘That table was as follows :— 


Platinum.. 120,104, 
120,151. 
Tin... cess 120,290, 


Thus see that the metals possess va- 
tious per wers ; and the instance 
of Bow Church, in Cheapside, may be ad- 
verted to as illustrating this property of the 
metals. The dangerous state of the steepl 


table, showing you that linseed oil, which at 
82° we will assume to be 100,000, will, by 
being heated up to 100° undergo an expan- 
sion equal to 102,760; mercury would be 
increased only 712, whilst alcohol would 
afford an increase of expansion of 4,162. 
Now with respect to gaseous or aériform 
bodies, the ease is different. We have here 
a bladder containing air; now it matters not 
what kind of air is contained in the bladder 
for this experiment, since all gaseous bodies 
undergo the same rate of expansion from a 
similar increase of temperature. A fact of 
considerable importance in measuring a 
quantity of air. We find the steam of all 
vapours are liable practically to the same 
laws of contraction and expansion as the 
gases, and it has been ascertained, that if 
you take a 1000 parts of air at a temperature 
of 55° and elevate the temperatiire to 212°, 
it will become equal to 1325; this addition 
is making allowance for the expansion of the 
vessel in which the experiment was made : 
consequently 1000 of air increase 2.07 
for every degree of expansion between 55° 
and 212°. In higher degrees of temperature 
the expansion more uncertain ; 
whether the expansion is so regular as that 
just mentioned remains to be found out. 
There is a circumstance with regard to 
fluids that I ought to have mentioned, which 
is that they are manifestly unequal in their 
expansion. Ifyou take a bulk of spirits of 
wine at 37° of temperature, and add 10° of 
heat, you will have 47° of heat indicated ; 
but at a higher temperature, the same quan- 
tity of heat will cause a ter expansion, 
and that proportionately as the liquid ap- 
proaches the boiling point. That is the 
reason why we prefer mercurial thermome- 
ters to spirit for measuring degrees of heat, 
because the mercury is pretty equal in its 
expansion : that is to say, itis so in a greater 
range of temperature than spirit, hecause it 
boils at a higher degree of heat. , 


was occasioned by the expansion of the bars 
of iron used in the building of it. The 
stones were se from each other by 
the expansion of the metal during the sum- 
mer ; extraneous matters were lodged be- 
tween them; in the ensuing summer, the 
air having been more freely admitted, the 
expansion became greater, until at last the 
upper part of the steeple required to be re- 
moved, for the securi of the surrounding 
inhabitants, Tam informed that the same 
thing happened with the front of the Bank. 
Now with regard to fluids, the difference 
of expansion under a given temperatnre is 
great; «ther expands much 
more readily than spirit of wine, and spirit 
of wine more readily than water. Now to 
give you some notion of the great inequalit 
of the expansion of fluids, I may take this 


n conseq of this expansion of bo- 
dies by heat, you will remark one important 
fact connected with it, namely, that their 
specific gravity or density is materially af- 
fected by these changes of temperature. 
For instance, the specific gravity of this me- 
tallic bar will be greater at a low than at a 
high temperature : this fact is rend@red very 
manifest in fluids by their undergoing a con- 
siderable increase of bulk by which of course 
they become specifically lighter; and again 
become specifically heavier as they become 
cold. I mention this circumstance at present 
because it will enable us to explain the 
mode of heating a vessel containing water, 
and also masses generally. You will find 
that water is abad conductor of heat, almost 
a nonconductor, so that if you apply heat to 
the surface of it, it will be long before 
the heat will penetrate the 3 but if you 
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apply the heat to the bottom of the vessel 
ean that you can soon make the water 

il, and you do this by altering its specific 
gravity ; by establishing a current by which 
the cold water is brought into contact with 
the heated surface, until the colour is 
equally diffused throughout the whole. (A 
flask containing a coloured water was placed 
over a lamp to show the directions of the 
currents established, the heated current 
passing up in the centre of the vessel, and 
the cold currents descending on its sides. 
This, said Mr. B., will go on for some time, 
until the water begins to boil, and then you 
will no longer have such currents, but if the 
heat be continued, the water will be con- 
verted into steam.) You have seen then the 
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four-fifths of the heat generated in ordinary 
fire places is lost to all economical purposes. 
In heating large houses or public buildings, 
the best mode is for us to depend upon cur- 
rents of heated air thrown into the Puilding 
from below, and allowing it to escape above ; 
having it conveyed into the several apart- 
ments by tubes. Mr. Brande then showed 
a diagram of the improvements made on Mr. 
Stevenson's furnace for heating air, by Mr. 
Silvester, which he said was the best he 
had seen. The principal advantagesof which 
contrivance, he said, were that a large 
quantity of air is admitted, that it never 
acquires a very high temperature, and there- 
fore that it never has that peculiarly unplea- 
sant smell which air that has been heated 
by passing through a small opening is found 


change produced by heat in the specifi 
Laas. doe the water by the free motion of its 
particles; but water is a heavy fluid, and 
the same thing happens in air which is a 
much lighter fluid, the particles of which 
have a much freer motion upon each other. 
You will understand how rapidly air may be 
heated, and how currents are produced and 
kept up ia air, and if these currents could 
be made visible by any means, you would 
see the continved agitation of the air by 
changes of temperature. The air is avery 
bad conductor of heat, and tirerefore inca- 
pable of conveying away heat by any direct 
conducting power, but it becomes heated 
by being brought into contact with heated 
surfaces, and in the same way as water. 
You have sometimes an opportunity of see- 
ing these currents in the air from the dif- 
ferent refragibility of the heated and cold 
air; so thatif you look over a slated roof in 
a hot day, any object in the back ground will 
have a tremulous appearance, and this arises 
from the admixture of the heated with the 
cool air. It is currents formed in the 
atmosphere by heat that we are enabled to 
warmh our apartments, and if you wish to 
warm a room, you never think of heating the 
spper portion of the air. In the usual mode 
warming rooms we depend upon the ra- 


diant heat of our fires for the purpose, and 
on the heat impinging on surrounding bo- 
dies; we often avail ourselves of this mode 
of conducting heat, by which heat is 
thrown off from bodies that may be heated, 
as the substance for instance of which stoves 


are composed. The air in contact with it is 
thrown off, the cold air rushes aaae it, 
and in this way the air of a room is heated. 
When our object is to heat a room, radiation 
answers well enough ; we allow the greater 
part of the heat to escape up the chimney, 
and depend upon the small quantity thrown 
off by radiation; but if we consulted our 
comfort or economy, we should adopt a dif- 
ferent method, namely, that of ventilating 


the apartment = air from 
Stoves intoit. There can be no doubt that 


to acquire. Witha contrivance of this kind 
we might throw in any quantity of air into 
the apartment at 70°, so as tokeep the tem- 
werd regularly up to about 60°, and still 
ave asmall fire in the — for the 
purposes of ventilation. But when a great 
many persons are assembled it is necessary 
to have a good supply of air, and we should 
throw in first an abundant supply of mode- 
rately warm air, and then take care to have 
a place for carrying it away freely. If the 
room to be heated were thirty feet square, 
the cupola in the roof ought to be four feet 
in circumference. But now how shall we 
secure the exit of the warm air, and prevent 
the descent of the cold ; the best way of ac- 
complishing this would be to have a ber 
of warm air in the roof, covered at top by a 
cowl, so that the opening by which the air 
escapes from the building should be turned 
from the wind, ‘The great error into which 
rsons fall is, that of admitting too little 
ted air, and of having ventilators of too 
smalla size. I have often seen little holes 
bored through the ceiling fer the purposes 
of ventilation, which would not admit of a 
gallon of airin a minute, especially in hos- 
pitals and poor-houses, the very places 
where the ventilation should be most per- 
fect; and, I am sure, if these openings were 
made larger, the air in the building woula be 
more sweet, and the inmates more comfort- 
able and happy. This is a matter, 1 am sorry 
tects of large buildings think it benea' 
notice, and leave it to be afterwards arranged 
by the tradesmen, who know but little about — 
it, and to do it effectually the oe a 
be cat to pieces at a great expense grea 
risk of final a little tore- 
sight would have prevented both. 

have that heat expands 
bodies, and that cold diminishes them ; and 
that is true in all cases with the exception 
of water only, and that if that exception 
were not made, we should be often thrown 
into very awkward circumstances. To prove 
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what happens with regard to water, we 


shall have recourse to a few experiments. 
In the 17th century, the Florentine Acade- 
micians were making experiments on the 
thermometer, and it occurred to some of 
them to’ make a thermometer with water; 
they did so, and they made their experi- 
ments in a freezing mixture, and they put 
a mercurial thermometer also into it to show 
the changes that the water might undergo at 
certain temperatures. When they came to 
use water, they found, that if such a ther- 
mometer were plunged into a freezing mix- 
ture, the water began rapidly to diminish in 
bulk when it had cooled down to a tempe- 


rature of 60°, and then it went on to dimi-| 


nish, until the mercurial thermometer indi- 
cated a temperature of 40°. When the 
water had acquired that temperature, they 
found, to their great surprise, that the water, 
instead of continuing to contract, began to 
expand, and that to a considerable degree, 
so that long before it became converted into 
ice, it had expanded so much, as to run out 
of the upper part of the tube which contained 
it. And, in fact, if you take a water ther- 
mometer and a spirit thermometer, and put 
them into a freezing mixture, you will see 
that the water will expand as soon asit gets 
down to a temperature of 40°, and that the 
spirit, on the other hand, will go on contract- 
ing. This may be very easily shown in an 
apparatus of this kind. (Mr. Brande then 
placed a water and spirit thermometer into 
a freezing mixture, when the phenomena 
just described were distinctly observed.) 
Now this fact, in itself very curious, is 
rendered much more important by its 
influence on the cooling of large masses 
of water. In consequence of this peculiar 
property, when water has attained the 
temperature of 40° of Fahrenheit, it is at 
what we call its maximum of density ; it has 
attained then its greatest specific gravity, 
and if we go on cooling the water, instead of 
rendering it heavier, as you saw was the 
case with all other fluids, we render it 
lighter, and the rate of this expansion is 
equal for any number of degrees above or 
below this maximum of density, so that 
the bulk of water at 32° and 48° will 
be equal. Let us suppose this to repre- 
sent a mass of water lodged in the earth, 
(showing a diagram,) which is always 
warmer than the air in winter; and let us 
imagine a cool breeze blowing over a surface 
of water, currents will be established in 
it, and it will be brought down to the tem- 
perature of 40° ; as soon as this has taken 
, all currents will cease on its surface, 

the whole mass has then attained 

the same temperature, and it will begin to 
freeze ; the cold continuing, the water be- 
comes, on the surface, lighter, and freezes, 
so that you have the lighter part of the 
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water freezing, whilst the water below 
retains its temperature of 40°, a temperature 
congenial to the habits of its inhabitants. 
Now, as the minute ice happens to form, 
an impediment is furnished to any fur- 
ther cooling of the mass beneath; ice is 
a bad conductor of heat, and interposes a 
barrier between the warmer water beneath, 
and the cold air above ; so that the tempe- 
rature of the water remaining at 40°, is pro- 
portionably warmer than the air, as its tem- 
perature may fall below 33°. You are 
enabled, therefore, to get an abundant sup- 
ply of water in the most severe winter, 
merely by breaking through the ice. Now, 
see what would be the consequence, if water 
did not expand previous to its conversion 
into ice, the whole mass would be cooled 
down to 32°, and we should be deprived of 


our 7 y of water in the winter season, 
and al inhabitants of that fluid would 
be killed. 


There is a considerable ag noe of a 
fluid during its crystallisation, but that does 
not form any real exception to the rule I 
have laid down, since that fact depends 
upon the new arrangement of the particles 
of the matter so combining ; and, it is curi- 
ous, that the crystals form with such vio- 
lence, as to b:eak through great mechanical 
resistance ; leaden pipes are often, in this 
manner, torn asunder, showing that the 
force with which water expands when 
freezing, must be very considerable ; it has 
been supposed to be equal to several tons 
pressure, during the formation of the crystals. 
This expansion of water in freezing, has a 
very important effect in nature; for the 
water having insinuated itself into the cre- 
vices of the soil, or even of the rocks, be- 
comes then frozen, and by the expansion 
attendant on that process separates the soil, 
detaches large masses of matter from each 
other, disintegrates them, and fits the’ soil 
for the purposes of vegetation. 

In the next lecture we shall proceed to 
examine the thermometer, and endeavour to 
7a how far it is really a measure of 

at. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Section of Surgery.—Sitting of 16th August. 
FRACTURES OF THE NECK OF THE FEMUR.” 

M. Lanrey made a report on a paper of 


M. Brulatour, Director of the School of 
Medicine at Bourdeaux, in which there was 


* Archives Générales de Médecine.— 
Septembre, 1827. 
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FRACTURE OF THE HUMERUS.—CHOREA. 


an account of eight cases of fracture of the 
cervix femoris. Sir Astley Cooper asserts, 
that bony union seldom or ever takes place 
when the fracture is situated within the cap- 
sule. M. Brulatour’s cases tend to refute 
Sir A. Cooper's assertion; in six, perma- 
nent extension was kept up by Desault’s 
apparatus, and acure was promptly effected, 
so that at the end of three months the 
patients walked without lameness and with- 
out the aid of crutches or sticks, and the 
fractured limb was only shortened a few 
lines. In the seventh case, the patient died 
thirty days after the fracture from pneu- 
monia ; the body was opened, and the frac- 
ture presented the appearance of a red line 
containing a cartilaginous substance, which 
joined the two fragments of bone, and all the 
fibrous structures of the part were tume- 
fied and in a state of inflammation. Lastly, 
in the eighth, the patient recovered from 
the effects of the fracture; but his death, 
which happened ten months afterwards 
from spitting of blood, gave M. Brula- 
tour the opportunity of examining the seat 
of the fracture. Its situation was visible ; 
it had divided obliquely the centre of the 
neck of the femur, which was much shorter 
and thicker than that of its fellow ; when 
sawed in its whole length, the callus pre- 
sented the form of an oblique reddish line, 
of a darker colour, and softer substance 
than the rest of the bone; the specimen 
M. 


was then presented to the meeting. 
Larrey thought that this specimen unques- 
tionably proves that fractures of the neck 
of the femur may, notwithstanding what 
has been said, unite as completely as those 
of any other bones: if its union is so sel- 
dom obtained, it is because the limb is 


not carefully kept immoveable, and be- 
cause the apparatuses for permanent ex- 
tension, which are generally employed, 
are more fit to separate the two fractured 
fragments of bone than to keep them in 
contact. From fifteen to twenty days of per- 
fect rest, and the horizontal position, are 
sufficient, as a specimen which M. Larrey 
presented proves, to effect this union. Saba- 
tier, in these cases, only employs cylindri- 
cal splints, on which he places the fractured 
limb, recommending repose, and leaving 
the rest to nature. 

This report brought on a discussion ; se- 
veral members, MM. Baffos and Murat, 
thought that the greater part of M. Brala- 
tour's cases had no character of fractures 
of the neck of the femur, nothing being 
more rare and difficult to obtain than union 
of these fractures without shortening of the 
limb, and consequently without lameness. 
M. Marat, after examining the specimen 
presented by M. Larrey, added, that it was 
@ specimen, not of fracture of the neck of 
the femur, but only of contusion of the neck: 
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FRACTURE OF THE HUMERUS BY THE ACTION 
OF MUSCLES. 


M. Larrey read another report on a case 
of fracture of the head of the humerus, 
which was produced by muscular action. The 
case was that of a young soldier, who, in a 
quarrel with one of his comrades, endeavour- 
ed to throw his opponent's wrist beck, and 
thus fractured his own arm. The reporter 
thought this case was worthy of publi- 
cation, on account of its rare occurrence. 
Fractures of the humerus, by muscular ac- 
tion only, are very seldom seen ; he had 
once the opportunity of seeing the neck of 
this bone fractured from a similar cause, in 
a lady who, when descending from a care 
riage, felt the step give way, and holding 
firmly by one of the handles of the carriage, 
fractured her humerus immediately above 
the insertion of the deltoid. 


8T. VITUS’S DANCE. 


M. Lisfranc presented to the meeting a 
lady whom he had cured of this disease by 
general a and repeated application 
of leeches to the upper part of the spine : 
he had been induced to try this mode of 
treatment, because M. Serres had assured 
him that he almost always found the tuber- 
cula quadrigemina in a state of inflammation 
in the bodies of those persons who died of 
chorea. M. Serres, who was present, 
stated that in four cases of chorea he found 
the tubercula quadrigemina altered; in 
one case a fatty tumour was developed on 
them ; inanother, there were marks of con- 
siderable excitement, with bloody effusion at 
the base of these bodies. In the twolastecases, 
the whole substance of the corpora quadrige- 
mina was inflamed, and the inflammation ex- 
tended to the roof of the fourth ventricle. 
The symptoms appeared to him to have some 
relation with an injury of this part of the 
brain. M. Serres tried experiments on liv- 
ing animals, and found that those animals 
in which this part of the brain was in- 
jured, had motions similar to those observed 
in cases of chorea. M. Rolando had also 
perceived this fact in his experiments. M. 
Serres was not, however, willing.to con- 
clude that in every case of chorea the 
tubercula quadrigemina are injured; he 
had seen several in which no injury in the 
brain could be discovered. As persons af- 
flicted with this disease generally experience 
great pain at the back part of the head, 
above the region of the neck, he had been 
induced to apply remedies to this spot, and 
which had often cured the complaint in its 
acute state ; but, when it becomes chronic, 
the frequent application of leeches, in the 
neighbourhood of the supposed seat of the 
disease, prove of no benefit. 
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PROTO-NITRATE OF MERCURY.—TANNIN. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
Sitting of the 21st of August, 
SPOTS OF BLOOD. 


M. Orfila stated that since he had read to 
the meeting a paper on the means of recog- 
nising spots of blood on clothes, &c., it had 
been published, on M. Dulong’s authority, 
that he globules of blood, which constitute 
these spots, may be discovered by the aid 
of a microscope, and even the form of the 

lobules be distinguished, if the spots are 

rmed of human blood, or of the blood of 
animals. M. Dulong said, that this mode of 
investigation had been successfully used, and 
that the great advantage was its being appli- 
cable to the examination of very small quan- 
tities. M. Orfila wished to be assured cf 
the truth of these assertions, and had there- 
fore made experiments on spots of human 
blood, and the blood of pigeons ; these spots, 
some of which were old, others fresh, were 
placed on glass, and examined by means of a 
mic , both in a dry and liquid state. 
The result was, that far from perceivin 
any difference in the blood, M. Orfila coll 
not distinguish with certainty whether it was 
really blood or not. 


OF THE PROTO-*NITRATE OF MERCURY USED 
43 A MEDICINE. 


Dr. Sundelin, of Berlin, has called the at- 
tention of medical men to a preparation of 
mercury little known, from which he 
derived great advantages in syphilitic an 
some other affections, Dr. Sundelin, con- 
dering the inconveniences attending the use 
of the deuto-nitrate of mercury, owing to 
the caustic form of the deutoxyde, prepares 
a nitrate of mercury in the following man- 
ner ; it only contains the protoxyde : —Tuke 

fie mercury, pure nitric acid, simple 
distilled water, of each one ounce ; let them be 
placed in a cold place in an uncovered glass 
vessel, until erystals be formed ; wash the erys- 
tals in distilled water, and keep them in a glass 
vessel wal covered. Dr. S.at first gives te t 
of a grain of this galt, and increases the dose, 
according to circumstances to a grain twice 
a day; he prefers it in the form of pills :— 
Take six grains of the crystallised nitro-oryde of 
mercury, dissolve them ina little water, add te the 
distilled solution, liquorice powder aud mallow 
root, of each one drachm : !.4 the mass be made 
into 90 pills. Give a: arst two pills every day, 
and gradually increase them to sixteen. The 
intestinal canal bears this form much better 
than the sublimate, and it may be conveni- 
ently given to very irritable patients. It 
takes, however, a great len of time to 


produce salivation. It favours the secretion 
of the urine much more than that from the 
skin. It is very beneficial in secondary ulcers 
of the palate, exanthematous eruptions, and 
ulcerations of the skin produced by syphilis, 
diseases of the periosteum and the bones. 
The treatment must be accompanied by a 
spare diet, warm baths, mild temperature, 
and the use of the decoction of sarsaparilla. 


PLACENTA DETACHED BY MEANS OF AN IN- 
JECTION OF WATER INTO THE UMBILICAL 
CHORD.—BY DR. TARONI.* 


Dr. Taroni was called to a woman half an 
hour after delivery, and found the placenta 
still in the uterus, and a copious hemor- 
rhage from the womb. He tied in vain to 
extract the placenta by traction on the um- 
bilical chord, accompanied with friction 
and cold applicationson the abdomen. Two 
hours had elapsed, and the bleeding still 
continuing, he recollected the means ad- 
vised by Dr. Mojon, and injected with 
some force, spring water into the umbilical 
vein (proposing to add vinegar if water was 
not sufficient); he then tied the umbilical 
chord to prevent the return of the injected 
liquid. At the end of two minutes the 
uterus began to contract, and the placenta 
was freely and easily withdrawn, when al, 
went on well. 


OF THR EFFICACY OF TANNIN IW BLEEDING 
OF THE WOMB.—BY DR. PORTA. 


The following are the results of this 
physician's investigations on the use of 
this remedy :—ist. The tannin ects in a 
particular manner on the* uterus, when 
this organ is the seat of an irritation, which 
causes great bleeding from the womb, and 
when this discharge results from a chronic 
inflammation of the womb. 2d, In bleed- 
ing from the womb, owing to acute inflam- 
mation of this organ, it is necessary at first 
to subdue the inflam'astion by frequent 
evacuations of blood, and again to have re- 
course to the administration of the tannin. 
3d, This medicine is of no good in hemor- 
thages of the uterus, which are the regult of 
an organic alteration of thisorgan. Lastly, 
this medicine is deserving of preference 
ovce every other in the treatment of hemor- 
rhage from the womb, not only on account 
of the celerity with which it stops the bleed- 
ing, but also because it is efficacious in so 
small a dose, that the stomach can bear it 
when in the most irritable condition. 


* Revue Medicale, Septembre, 1827. 
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SKETCHES 
OF THE 


SURGICAL PROFESSION IN IRELAND. 
No. XXL. 


MR. HARRISON, 


Tue Royal College of Surgeons in Ire- 
land, during the year which is about to 
loose itself in the great cycle of eternity, 
has simultaneously undergone a moral and 
physical revolution. No less than three 
new names have been added, in that short 
period, to the catalogue of its professors ; 
while the structure itself has expanded, as if 
for the reception of this important addition to 
its former members, into twice its original 
dimensions, with an incalculable increment 
to its beauty and accommodation, Among 
these alterations the succession of Mr. Mac- 
namara (with whose merits I may one day 
or other make the public acquainted,) to 
Mr. Hewson, ia the chair of surgical phar- 
macy, and the conversion of that anomalous 
fraction of the duties of the chemist and na- 
turalist into a full course of materia medica, 
have turned* out obvious improvements. 
Mr. Macnamara being attended during the 
last season by a numerous class, a novelty 


in that department of education in the col- | provem 


lege, and the certain criterion of the uti- 
lity of the science, and the efficacy of the 
teacher. By the unanimous consent of the 
college, Mr. Jacob, whose portrait already 
adorns the pages of Tur Lancet, bas been 
transferred from Park Street to Stephen's 
Green ; and Mr. Harrison, the more imme- 
diate object of consideration, has at length, 
in conjuncticn with we, obtained the long- 
sought consummation of his a pro- 
fessorship of anatomy. Mr. Colles and Mr. 
Wilmot confine themselves in future to sur- 
gery, and much is, and may be reasonably, 
expected from their exclusive attention to a 
branch of the art in which both excel 
These movements of our surgical establish- 
ment are so far progressive with the im- 
provements of the age ; and as such are the 
indisputable objects of approbation, more 
particularly at an era when its elder contem- 
poraries behold its rapid advances, immove- 
able as the index of the dial which only 
marks, without participating in, the motions 
of time. Constituted as it is at present, 
and with all its energies brought into full 
operation, it would present the most com- 
prehensive and efficient school of profes- 
sional instruction in this, I might indeed say 


in these, countries; and with the addition of 
® national hospital, there is no reason why it| tribute to their exertions ; for if it be intend- 
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should not demand, and why the power 
should not be granted, of conferring medical 
as well as surgical degrees, since they will 
not be conceded by the legitimate source, 
Various circumstances conspired to effec- 
tuate these innovations. A considerable 
sum having accumulated in the college trea- 
ours (which the popular constitution of the 
'y fortunately preserved from private em- 
bezalement,) it was judiciously decreed to 
the enlargement of the plan, “| the correc- 
tion of the defects in the architecture, of the 
original building. The appropriation of 
such a public fund to such a national end, is 
at least indicative of the healthy state of the 
fiscal arrangements and liberal spirit of the 
institution ; and deserves a passing tribute 
of approbation, as an honourable exception 
to the usage of other corporate exchequers, 
whose incomes, flowing in a full stream, are 
visible for awhile, but suddenly disappear b: 
a secret absorption, like certain rivers which 
at once vanish from the traveller's sight 
in the sands of the desert. To no other 
purpose could property collected in the 
name of science be more properly devoted 
than to the decoration of its shrines, and in- 
creasing the facilities of its cultivation. 
Stone has been the universal medium on 
which the moral spirit of all civilised ages 
bas impressed the image of its own majesty, 
and sought, by such lasting records, to per- 
petuate those feelings in which they originat- 
ed. The progress of every country to im- 
ent has ever associated with 
public works; and the gradual rise of the 
arts may be traced on the map of history by 
the number and splendour of the temples 
dedicated to their cultivation, From en- 
graving moral sentences on tablets along the 
highways of Attica for the instruction of its 
inhabitants, Athens, in a more prosperous 
hour and munificent spirit, taught the classic 
portico to rise amid the gardens of the aca- 
phi 5 until the tem 
Sasa of Rome, she had but 
few sons worthy of occupying its niches 
with their busts or productions. Such mo- 
numents, next to the creations of the mind, 
are the beat testimonies of anation’s devotion 
to science, while they supply inexhaustible 
fuel for its lamp ; for, there are few so in- 
different even to external objects, as to look 
on the accumulated labours of the human 
mind in the recesses of a library, or to behold 
the records of industry collected in a mu- 
seum, without sympathising with the spirit 
of the scene, and feeling some twitches of 
emulative emotion. For the excitement 
and indulgence of such aspirations such 
structures ever have been erected, @ truth 
which cannot be too forcibly impressed on 
the founders of that which has called for this 
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ed as a more magnificent sepulchre of 
‘he blears of the illustrious dead, accessible 
on state days through the key of some official 
verger, instead of being a memorial of their 
‘wisdom, the pyramids of Egypt are not a 
more obvious evidence of the vanity and 
folly of its kings, than will be this pile, a 
monument of the unmeaning peodigality of 
its possessors. 

The spirit of improvement, which directed 
the expenditure of the funds in the manner 
described, also suggested, or rather approved, 
the proposition of the education committee 
for the appointment of two additional pro- 
fessors of anatomy and physiology. It was 
observed that the number of private schools 
lately called into existence, by the increas- 
ing reputation of Dublin, as a place of pro- 
fessional study, and the talents displayed by 
many of their proprietors, threatened to 
thin the benches of the theatres in Stephen's 
Green. It was, besides, perceived that the 
years and avocations of Mr, Colles, and his 
colleague, incapacitated them in some mea- 
sure for the performance of the duties of the 
anatomical chair, Mr. Colles, indeed, seem- 
ed rather inclined to favour than to dis- 
courage the rumour of his anatomical infir- 
mities; and, like those monarchs, whose 
early fame supports them in the inactivity of 
age, appeared, for some time back, more so- 
licitous about establishing the succession in 
his own family, than in forwarding the in- 
terests of the commonwealth. The report 
favouring the accomplishment of his design, 
he embraced the opportunity of effecting his 
object ; but though well prepared for the en- 
terprise, he found it somewhat more difficult 
in the execution than he expected. A fact, 
thundered on the public ear by the twelve 
thousand peals of Tux Lancet, cannot long 
remain a secret, or fail of making an impres- 
sion ; and it was consequently well known, 
through this awful medium of publicity, that 
Mr. Colles long entertained the paternal no- 
tion of making Mr. Harrison a locum tenens 
during the professional minority of his own 
son, who, I EaReve, is not yet released from 
the bondage of an apprenticeship. The in- 
fluence of public discussion, if not triumph- 
ant, was at least sufficiently felt to throw the 
college into an attitude of opposition against 
the incumbrance of a dynasty ; and if the 
system of election had been of a more - 
lar form, and a candidate of even indan 
lifications with Mr. Harrison had appeared, 
the result of a contest would have been far 
different. Mr. Ellis, however, a young gen- 
tleman of great scientific attainments, was 
the only individual, except a Mr. Hargrave, 
who presented himself on the occasion, 
Having received a “ circular” intimation of 
the approaching election, and relying on the 


forms observed, and the oaths taken, | of 


specious 
by the electors, he offered himself as a can- 


didate, quite unprepared by any of those 
mystic ceremonies of politely 
designated a “‘ canvass.” ough he swal- 
lowed the bait, he the hook ; but 
instead of replying, as he did, to the elec- 
tors, by stating that the testimonials and 
representations of candidates were no tests 
of their competency, and that he was willing 
to submit to the experimentum crucis of an 
examination, as the only means of settling 
the quéstion, he should have protested 
against being a party, even by implication, 
in the proceedings of a tribunal unfairly 
constituted. Ue should have known better 
than to sanction the measures of the court, 
even by a conditional acknowledgment of its 
right of decision ; or to give the semblance 
of a fair competition to an election unjust in 
principle, and in effect long since determined 
at Mr. Colles’s fire-side. But the result of 
the experiment may teach him and others, 
that half measures, without serving those 
who adopt them, only provoke further ag- 
gressions on the birthright of talent ; and 
that compromising with a violation of prin- 
ciple, is, in general, as useless to the stipu- 
lator, as the faithless charm of the magician 
to the mariner against the storms of the 
eastern seas. 

While the usual forms of election were 
preserved on the hustings, Mr. Colles had 
already the command of the* poll-book be- 
hind the scenes; and to all who had the 
slightest insight into the dispensation of 
place, and the talents of the successful can- 
didate for its attainment, the event of the 
contest could not be doubtful, for Mr. Har- 
rison, to his high professional qualifications, 
unites the useful accomplishments of the 
man of the world in an eminent degree. He 
is one of those elastic, persevering votaries 
of fortune, whom no coolness or procrasti- 
nation of the goddess can repulse from her 
worship. Let her fly him, or frown upon 
him, his sprightly physiognomy neither 
evinces a shade of despondency, nor his de- 
votion one moment's intermission. Just at 
a time when she seems least inclined to fa- 
vour his , his constitutional buoy- 
ancy of spirit flows over in an effervescence 
of hilarity ; his gay countenance brightens 
into amore coaxing smirk ; his pace quick- 
ens into a more lively jauntiness of move- 
ment ; his eloyuence ripples in a more plays 
ful and brisker current, until she sinks into 
his arms, overcome by the patience of his 
suit and the obstinacy of his caresses. ‘Ihe 
assiduity with which be pursues his object 
knows no relaxation, or his measures to se- 
cure it any other bounds than the limits of 
his invention, which happens to be fertile 


in diplomatic resources. He glances through 
futurity, comprehends the contingencies 


an event, still slumbering unseen by 


others in the womb of time, with the ra- 
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idity of his own twinkling eye, while his 
Pratlity of character bending to circum- 
stances which it cannot resist, meets oppo- 
sition at all points, and disarms :t of half its 


ted surgeons. If the ion of the 
highest credentials which colleges and uni- 
versities can bestow be a proof of learning, 
he must certainly be a profound classical 
and medical scholar, being, | believe, a gra- 


hostility. His sagacity in these respects is 
the more admirable and effective, from being 
concealed from public view by a mannerism 
bordering on leyity, and a complaisance ap- 
proaching servility. A frankness of address 
conceals all appearance of artifice, and no 
il bowed into admiration, or spell-bound 
by the accents of condescension, could ever 
suppose that these manifestations of perso- 
nal attention, led to the vulgar profits of a 
private dissection in a public school, or to an 
evening grind in the study at Stephen’s 
Green. These talents, which have so power- 
fully aided his progress in life, seem to have 
developed themselves at an early period, 
and to complete their versatility, to have 
even assumed a sentimental cast; for love, 
that spring-board of promotion, was the 
salient point from which he bounded intu a 
professor's chair. I believe it is by no 
means uncommon with pupils of a handsome 
rson and aspiring turn of mind, such as 
r. Harrison must have been in the days of 
his indentures, to divide their thoughts he- 
tween their master’s library and his drawing 
room—to relieve the monotonous pursuits of 
pathology, by indulging in the agreeable 
reverie of securing professional patronage by 
a matrimonial alliance. The practice and 
its advantages did not escape the ken of the 
future professor, for during his apprentice- 
ship to Mr. Colles, his suavity of manner 
and good-humoured features laid the foun- 
dation of his success in the affections of that 
gentleman’s sister, who was pleased to lead 
him by the royal road of marriage to imme- 
diate notoriety. His qualifications for teach- 
ing were instantaneously discovered by the 
light of the nuptial torch, and as soon 
brought into operation by an appointment in 
the dissecting rooms of the College. In the 
capacity of demonstrator, he has continued 
for a series of years to the present crisis in 
his affairs, nm, after a long course of 
coquetting with his hopes, the College have 
terminated their pets much in the manner 
of Julia with Don Juan :— 


* A little still she strove, and much re- 


pented, 

And whispering, ‘I will ne’er consent’— 

consented.” 

His numerous friends, I have no doubt, 
will be grateful for having those professional 
excellencies pointed out, which, like those 
useful talents already described, his modesty 
may have concealed from their indiscrimi- 
nate admiration ; for Mr. Harrison has had 
not only the good fortune of winning much 
personal esteem, but also of being considered 
a man of genius, and one of our best educa- 


duate in arts and a doctor of medicine of 
Trinity College; but of these advantages he 
has as yet evinced none of the usual signs, 
having left his admirers as destitute of evi- 
dence to maintain their meritorious faith in 
his transcendent perfections, as the prophet 
of Mecca left his followers of miracles to 
support tbeir belief in his divine mission. 
Talent is but another name for the power of 
production, and the inductive philosophy of 
modern times teaches us to rest satisfied 
about the absence of a cause where an effect 
cannot be discovered. It is certainly draw- 
ing too freely on the kindness of his friends 
to afford them negative proofs only of his 
merits ; and ungrateful to leave them but 
the poor consolation of quoting from Gray, 


‘Some mute inglorious Milton here may 


rest,” 
if it should so please Providence to remove 
him in the present of his career. He 


is now connected for a length of time with a 
situation which daily reminded him of exer- 
tion, and supplied the means of professional 
literature ; but we are still thrown on the 
pleasing though perhaps futile alternative of 
looking forward to futurity for that fruit 
which has yet scarcely put forth a blossom. 
During a long period of probation we do not 
find his name among composers, compilers, 
essayists, or any other of the tuousand ap- 
pellations of literary operations, which mark 
the march of mind in this most wonderful 
of all ages. One small work indeed rejoices 
in his name, but its tiny form would be 
alike endangered by the weight of censure 
or of panggyric. Viewed even through the 
lens of partiality, itis impossible to magnily 
the act of reducing into a legible form, dis- 
courses which had been spoken on one 
branch of anatomy daily for many years, into 
a solid basis of professional reputation. 
Even this diamond edition of the dissecting 
room, was not hazarded before the public 
until cut and polished by the critical hands 
of the late Mr. Todd; or without an invidi- 
ous attack on the labours of his colleague, 
Mr. Shekelton, one of the most industrious 
and promising cultivators of natural science 
whom Dublin ever saw. If we turn from 
the medical literature of the day to search 
for records of his taste and dexterity in the 
museum, we shall find as few monuments 
of the industry of his scalpel as of his pen ; 
there being, | believe, scarcely a single pre- 
paration in that quarter of the College pro- 
duced by his labour, or impressed with his 
name. It is possible Mr. Harrison might 
have performed all he has omitted, and that 
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reasoning on his latent capabilities from 
negative data, is like attempting an analysis 
while the crucible is empty. Once, how? 
ever, and only once, I the pleasure of 
ing him put forth-his strength in a 
studied discourse, in which it was ex 
his learning would be equalled only by his 
oratorical powers, for which, as a descrip- 
tive anatomist, he is so justly celebrated. 
It was on the death of Mr. Todd. The 
course of lectures then in progress being 
interrupted by that melancholy event, Mr. 
Harrison was called on to complete them ; 
the occasion naturally suggested a pa ric 
on the deceased, and it was conenguentiy 
expected that the orator would prove him- 
self worthy of succession by the talents dis- 
played in the apotheosis of his friend and 
predecessor. The audience was certainly 
predisposed to indulge in emotions of sor- 
row, the event which called them together 
being still fresh on the public mind, and 
at all times indeed there isa strong sympathy 
between Pat's tympanum and his tears. 
Presaming on bis sens:biljty, the Pericles 
of the dissecting room plunged at once into 
the depth of elegiac passion: epithet fol- 
lowed epithet; figure entwined with figure ; 
virtue pressed on virtue; talent expanded 
into genius, until the immortal spirit of the 
deceased, decked with a rhetorical garland 
of all the perfections of humanity, was, b 
one commanding flourish of the pencil, 
dashed on the canvass in the act of creating 
the Royal College of Surgeons, and breath- 
ing infallibility into every part of its infant 
frame. Whether it is that the human heart 
is so capricious an organ, requiring such a 
peculiar delicacy of tact to elicit its finer 
tones, or that the unskilfulness of the min- 
strel, the antidote which his features, exhi- 
lirating grief itself like one of those cherubs 
that smile through the grim trappings of the 
hearse, supplied against melancholy, or that 
some inconcealable defect in his subject for 
eulogy prevented the signs of premeditated 
woe, itis certain that the conclusion of the 
climax excited an untimely titter through 
the benches, one or two laughing outright; 
and it is said that Sir Peter Courtenay, then 
engaged in the Museum, saw the bust of 
Dease tremble on its pedestal at the moment 
of the awful annunciation which transferred 
the glory of his labours to Mr. Todd. For 
the accuracy of this rumour I cannot vouch, 
Sir Peter being sometimes subject to super- 
stitious indulgencies of the spirit, might, in 
one of his gloomy anticipations of being 
assassinated by the hands of a papist, have 
conceived, in the awe-ins)iring presence of 
bottled monsters and ghastly skeletons, that 
the marble of the Popish lithotomist and 
founder of the college was actually rising in 
arms against his life. I cannot say, how- 
ever, I experienced on the occasion 
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any of those thrills of feeling which true 
eloquence will etimes produce ; or dis- 
covered in the texture of his discourse any of 
those classical spatigles with which learning 
supplies genius to ornament its woof, It is 
not, however, to be inferred, because he 
may not have pleased the perbaps whimsical 
taste and extravagant expectations of the 
writer, that he is not liberally ia 
the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, an 
useful teacher of his profession, and highly 
endowed with the faculty of conveying his 
ideas on familiar topics, for nothing could be 
more incorrect, ormore foreign to my views, 
than to lead my readers to any such conclu- 
sion. In medicine as in heaven there are 
* many a and Mr. Harrison may 
take up his abode in the dissecting-room us 
the best demonstrator in Dublin, and as far 
as I can collect from the most intelligent of 
the English and Scotch students here, per- 
haps in Great Britain. Whatever of ane- 
tomy is known, he unfolds to his pupils in 
the most minute and comprehensive manner, 
being, on anatomical subjects, perfectly at 
home ; and if there be any fault in this re- 
spect it arises from a redundaucy of de- 
scription and a rapidity of ntterance, errors 
which can only spring from a thorough 
knowledge of his duties and a perfect com- 
mand over the vocabulary of technical ex- 
pression. - 

It is not, therefore, on the grounds of any 
incompetency to discharge the duties for 
which he has been chosen, or on the sup- 
position, that the electors did not act con- 
seientiously in appointing him, that any ob- 
jection can be made to his elevation to a 
professor's chair, for the court could not 
have selected a more efficient teacher of 
anatomy ; but, for the obvious reasons, that 
a mere teacher of anatomy was not the per- 
son ted to ad the interests of the 
College, that family influence had heen used 
to secure his election, and that the system 
of election itself is grossly erroneous in 
principle. Of mere ponstioal anatomists and 
anatomical stuff of every description, we 
have more than a superfluity. Our 
verbial wealth, in this species of chattel, 
has long enjoyed much the same kind of 

ue and useless celebrity, as the moun- 
tains of Peru for their unwrought ores. 
Our resurrection men, the most accom- 
plished certainly of that much-abused race, 
have, I believe, done as much for our fame 
as all our surgeons together, and Bully’s 
Acre diffused our scientific reputation as 
widely among the civilised nations, as our 
Dublin hospital reports. By professional 
literature alone, we can be rescued from 
this poverty of authorism in the midst of 
abundance of intellectual materials; and it 
is, consequently, with some qualms of pa- 
triotic displeasure, that we see a man, not 
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likely to remove this imputation, raised 
an office which should be filled by one 
whose master mind, operating on our un- 
worked treasures, would impress them with 
his own image, and by their diffusion bring 
our name into more general circulation. 
With still less of ive endurance can we 
see places, which should be filled by such 
men, di of by a system of family in- 
fluence, which, if not checked in its spread- 
ing progress, threatens to exclude talent 
from its right,"and, in its stead, to make 
“Dunce the second, rule like dunce the 
first.” 
For one, I cannot agree with Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s latest theory, of breeding pro- 
fessors ; or, of even procuring by the force 
of art, those qualities in a teacher which 
can be the fortuitous gifts of nature alone. 
The project, indeed, may succeed among 
cattle and kings—among “ South Downs” 
and ‘* Bourbons’’—whose virtues are always 
hereditary; but that the best anatomical 
sire, though ever so perfect in all his points, 
can transmit his own excellencies to his 
ogeny, ** guid faith, he mauna fa that.” 
But, as long as our present mode of clection 
continues in operation, there is too much 
reason to fear that expostulation is vain, 
and that it will only prove the cradle of a 
long line of ‘* infant anatomists.” Under 
such a system, college, like custom-house 
oaths, will soon become proverbial for their 
violation, and a pass word of deception, 
But admitting even that these electors con- 
scientiously discharge their obligations, how 
is it possible that they can return a fair ver- 
dict, without an examination of the parties ? 
What man, on his oath, can affirm which of 
two, three, or half a dozen of cand lates, of 
whose competency to teach he knows 
nothing more than from publie report, or 
personal representation, is the most talented, 
or possesses the most extensive informa- 
tion? Impossible in effect, and blasphemous 
in principle, such a system arrogates ihe 
omniscience of heaven, by nding toa 
knowledge of the secrets of the human mind 
without the human labour of scrytiny, and 
necessarily involves its supporters in the 
foul crime of perjury by presumption, 
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MEDICAL CLINICAL INSTRUCTION 
AT ST, THOMAS'’s HOSPITAL, 
CLINICAL LECTURE ON AGUE, BY DR. 
ELLIOTSON+ 
Tue duty of delivering medical clinical 
lectures at this hospital, it seems, but we 
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why, has entirely devolved on 
Dr. Elliotson. We have no doubt, that as 
far as Dr. Elliotson’s individual exertions 
can go, the subject will receive justice 
at his hands; bis zeal and assiduity in 


communicating every possible information 
to the student, are well known and ap- 
preciated. But it must be remembered that, 
as only one third of the medical cases in the 
placed 


hospital are under the eare of Dr. 
Eliiotson, the information to be 
derived from the remaining two thirds, 
under the care of@his colleagues, Dr. Wil- 
liams and Dr. Scott, is lost to the pupils. 
The sum of eleven guineas is paid by the stu- 
dent for six months ‘* medical practice” at St. 
Thomas's Hospital, to which three physi- 
ciansare attached ; and we presume that this 
money is paid for the purpose of seeing and 
obtaining clinical instruction from all the 
medical cases. But how stands the fact? 
Why thus; owing to the supineness and 
apathy of two of the physicians, only one 
third of the medical practice of the hospital 
is rendered available to the student. And 
yet, we dare say, that Dr. Williams and Dr. 
Scott feel no remorse—no compunetuous vi- 
sitings at pocketing their respective shares 
of the fees. Upwards of twenty pupils have 
entered to the medical practice this season, 
and substracting the customary douceur to the 
apothecary from the sums veid by these 
students, about one hundred end forty gui- 
neas have been received by Dr. Williams 
and Dr, Scott for doing nothing. It is true 
that these gentlemen, as a matter of public 
duty, visit their patients twice a week, at 
irregular hours ; it is also true, that the one 
enters his eases, for his own information, in 
the following lucid style, * dolor lateris, 
dolor capitis, wgrotat menses tres,” &c. ; 
whilst the other makes use of short-hand 
characters, intelliyible only to himself; but 
neither offers any instruction to the pupil, 
whose money they have shared, under the 
implied pledge of instructing. 

he following clinical observations were 
delivered by Dr. Elliotson, on Saturday last, 
to a numerous class. 

Gentlémen,—f regret that illness has 
prevented me from commencing the course 
of clinical lectures on the first Saturday of 
the month, as advertised, also from being 
present when my patients were last admit- 
ted; this latter circumstance, together with 
my not having treated any of the patients 
myself more than a week, will prevent me 
from giving a lecture to-day on any particus 
lar case. However, I will take the sub- 
ject of ague, and illustrate its history, 
causes, and cure, from the whole set of 
patients at present under my care in the 
house, affected with this disease. Dut, pree 
#iously to doing so, I will offer a few re- 
marks on clinical instruction. Gentlemen, 
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clinical instruction is to learning the - 
tice of medicine, what dissection is to * ee 
ing anatomy, indispensable in deriving utili- 
ty from lectures. It appears to me that 
re are five modes of clinical instruction : 
first, the mere witnessing of the physician’s 
visit, and observing the remedies employed ; 
this, | am sorry to say, is a plan too gene- 
rally followed in the hospitals of this coun- 
try, but I scarcely need say it is a very bad 
jan: dly, in addition to the silent vi- 
siting and prescribing, the giving of an oc- 
casional lecture, on a particular case, is 
adopted by some ; this is a somewhat better 
plan than the first, but altogether insuffi- 
cient: thirdly, the delivery of remarks and 
reasons at the bedside of the patient, with 
* more minute and copious information in oc- 
casional lectures ; this is indeed an extel- 
lent plan: fourthly, the system, which is 
particularly practised in some _ schools 
abroad, where a minute history of the case 
is taken by certain pupils, diagnosis 
nosis, and suggesticn of treatment, also 
written by the pore. and these examined 
and corrected by the attendant physician ; 
this mode of clinical instruction is good, but 
there is a chance of too great minuteness and 
overburthening of the case with unnecessary 
iculars; at any rate it requires more 
time than the students of this country can 
give, where there is so much to do in a 
very limited period. It is grievous to re- 
flect upon the loss of valuable time in ap- 
nticeships, which should he spent in 
en the adjunct sciences ; for if seven 
years are to be spent in learning the medical 
ion, the division of time should be 

just reversed—it should be, two years ap- 
nticeship, and five years study in London. 
‘he fifth mode of clinical instruction is, 
where, in addition to bed-side information 
and lectures, the pupils are intrustéd with 
the care of patients: however, this plan is 
entirely out of question in these establish- 
ments. It is my intention to adopt the 
third mode which I have mentioned ; and 
I think if this system be fully acted upon, 
it is a very efficient plan for the practical 
teaching of medicine. I delivered clinical 
lectures the year before last, when this 
school was first established, but declined 
last year, because my colleagues would not join 
me; at their particular request, however, ] 
have again consented to do italone. Thus 
much of clinical instruction ; now with re- 


spect to 


AGUE. 


There are eleven cases of ague at present 
in the Hospital; seven males and four fe- 
males. (Here the names of the wards, and 
number of each patient's bed were speci- 
fied.) You will here observe the greater 
frequency of this disease in males; in the 
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three last years, I had forty-two cases of 
ague under my care, and only three of these 
were females. In the course of eleven years 
Sir Gilbert Blane had, in this hospital, 199 
cases of ague, and thirty-three only were 
females. This circumstance is attributable to 
males being more exposed to the causes of 
ague, than females. In these cases you 
will remark all the different symptoms and 
stages—the cold, hot, and sweatioy fits; 
the different types of intermittents, too, 
will be well seen. Seven Were quotidian, 
and four tertian; one was a quartan, and 
then became a tertian afterwards; the 
quartan type is always most rare. There 
are occasionally longer intervals than a quar- 
tan, and sometimes shorter intervals than a 
day: last spring there was a case of septan 
ague in this Hospital, and a case of double 
tertian, in which the patient had two fits 
every other day. The change of type, which 
intermittents undergo, is another point 
worthy of your attention, and is well il- 
lustrated by the cases in the Hospital; 
tertians may become quotidians, and vice 
versa, and quartans, and vice vers, 
With a patient in George’s Ward the 
was at first tertian, then quartan, 
en quotidian: a patient in Ann’s Ward 
had tertian ague for five weeks, it then be- 
came quotidian. Sometimes there is an ir- 
regularity or deficiency in the stages ; occa- 
sionally no cold fit, and at other times no 
sweating: there isa case in Jsaac’s Ward, 
in which the man had no cold fit. Shenkius 
relates a case where the three stages were 
reversed, beginning with sweating and ending 
with shivering. 

There is no rule for the hour of invasion. 
Cullen, and those he followed, say, that quo- 
tidians occur in the morning, tertians at 
noon, and quartans in the evening. How- 
ever, this is quite unfounded ; the cold fit 
in the case of tertian in Isaac’s Ward, came 
on sometimes in the morning, and sometimes 
in the evening ; and with the case of quoti- 
dian ague, in Edward’s Ward, it first oc- 
curred at three p. m., and latterly at mid- 
night. The peculiar countenance in this 
disease is well illustrated in the cases now 
in the Hospital; it is of a straw colour, 
from a clear and light to a dark and dirty 
straw colour ; and you will also observe the 
combination of internal disease with some of 
the patients: in two in George’s Ward, 
hepatitis was also present. liver, 
spleen, lungs, or head, are often affected ; 
but the liver and spleen are the most 
frequent seats of disease, and the latter 
viscus often becomes enormously enlarged. 
Jaundice is common with ague, of this we 
had lately an instance in George’s Ward; 
anasarca often occurs, independent of vis- 
ceral obstruction ; and rheumatism is some- 
times present with ague, although it more 
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frequently occurs afterwards, which induced 
the old writers to assert that the bark had 
got into the bones. 

Agues become continued fever, if the 
causes of continued fever are also applied, 
and not otherwise. The return of ague from 
particular causes is well illustrated by these 
cases in the Hospital; the east wind, with 
cold and wet combined, are the most com- 
mon causes. There is a case in King’s Ward 
in which the patient was cured, and the 
ague returned when the man got wet. The 
next point of information to be deduced 
from the cases under consideration is—that 
ague attacks all ages ; of the eleven patients 
in the Hospital, five are of one = a 
father, mother, and three young children. 
I have often seen it occur in children at the 
breast; it has happened at birth, and often 
before birth. Dr. Russell, the author of the 
History of Aleppo and the Plague, has re- 
lated a case in which the mother had tertian 
ague ; the child in utero shook on interme- 
diate days, and both were cured by the 
mother taking bark. The child was cured 
one paroxysm earlier than the mother. The 
cases also illustrate the cause of agues; all 
the patients came from marshy places, three 
from near W hittlesea-mere, seven Kent, 
and one from near Tower Hill. 


The great increase of disease is shown by 
the cases. Before last year 1 never admit- 
ted more than abgut twelve in the whole 
year, but last year I admitted forty-four 
cases, and this year I have already admitted 
sixty cases. Formerly, ague raged like a 
plague, in London, and in 1558 the dead 
were so numerous that the living could not 
bury them. Sydenham says, that ague was 
the most fatal disease in don from 1661 
to 1665. The fire took place in London in 
1666, after which it was rebuilt, and pro- 
bably from being better drained, ague be- 
came less prevalent; the further improve- 
ments in draining have gradually reduced 
ague, yet weather which favours miasmata 
will always cause an increase as at present, 
and as from 1677 to 1685, when, as Syden- 
ham tells us, ague revived; and from 1751 
to 1754, as remarked by Dr. Fothergill. 
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smaller doses every six or eight hours, by 
which means we ensure a permanent re- 
moval. Sometimes the ague will not yield 
to less than thirty grains in the twenty-four 
hours, and this is the utmost extent to 
which | have prescribed quinine. There is 
a case in Ann’s Ward in which a woman had 
quotidian for several weeks, and it was 
cured by one large dose of the quinine. I 
have no hesitation in affirming, that if 
quinine ever fail, it is because it is not 
given in sufficiently large doses, and not 
frequently enough repeated. Bark, after 
getting fame lost it, till Sydenham ventured 


\to give it in large doses, and thus (although 


he was called a daring quack by his brethren) 
re-established its use. It is true that small 
doses of the quinine will often stop the 
disease, if very mild, and especially if the 
patient be removed from the unhealthy spot; 
but there is no reliance to be placed on them, 
or indeed upon any doses, unless continued 
for some time (a fortnight or three weeks) 
after the disappearance of the symptoms, 
precisely as is the case with syphilis, the 
secondary form of which, after mercury, 
occurs commonly when mercury is relin- 
quished, as soon as or soon after the local 
symptoms disappear. For as the morbid 
state of the system exists in both, before 
mya arise, so does it continue after 
the symptoms have disappeared. A fresh 
exposure to the miasma cannot but be ex- 
pected to bring back the disease, as much as 
a re-application of venereal virus will pro- 
duce disease after the perfect cure of syphi- 
lis. In conclusion, Gentlemen, | would 
remark to you, that many of the cases of 
ague which | have treated were combined 
with severe internal inflammation, and with 
visceral affection ; but these offered no im- 
pediment to the cure of the disease by the 
quinine. There is a patient in King’s ward 
who laboured under hepatitis with ague ; he 
was cupped, &c. and quinine given at the 
same time, and both affections were thus 
cured together : so with a man in George's 
ward, who had hepatitis with jaundice. 
There is an old proverb that ‘* Ague in spring 
is fit fora king,” and Boerhaave says that 
agues lengthen life—‘* ad longevitatem 


The improvement which has taken place 
in the treatment of ague is very remarkable. 
Allahe cases to which I have referred in 
this Lecture are cured. Formerly great 
numbers died ; Oliver Cromwell and James I. 
fell victims to this disease. I have had 
nearly two hundred cases of ague under my 
care, all of which have been cured by the 
exhibition of the sulphate of quinine, The 
usual dose is from three to five grains, three 
or four times a day ; but the best mode is to 

ive a e dose (ten gruins) as soon as the 
over, thie will cure the 
disease at once ; it is best afterwards to give 


'disponunt.” However, this is erroneous ; 
| agues should always be stopped immediately, 
| for they certainly do shatter the constitu- 
|tion, and if other affections co-exist with 
jague they yield more readily if the ague be 
cured, and the quinine, which cures it best, 
| interferes with no other measures. 
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MEETING OF THE LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Lioyp considered that pressure above 
the pubes was at all times sufficient for the 
emptying of the bladder ; he thought it was 
unnecessary to disturb the patient so much 
as to place him upon his belly, and indeed 
he did not think that according to the prin- 
ciples of hydraulics simply, that the turning 
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Dr. Suearmay in the Chair. 


Tue minutes of the preceding evening of the patient upon his belly was the best 
having been read, and the names of visitors method of emptying the bladder, the urethra 
announced, Dr. Burne commenced the not being then in the most depending ritus- 
discussion by reading from a paper some tion. With respect to the effect of retention 
of Urine and its of urine, as stated by Dr. Burne, namely, 


observations on Retention 
Consequences in cases af Adynamic or Typhus | effusion into the ventricles of the brain, Mr, 
Fever. He said that there were two con- Lioyd said he had examined many cases of 
ditions of the bladder which occasionally | retention of urine after death and had not 
pened in fever, and to which especial | found this result, and he believed that in the 
attention should be paid—the one was when, eases related by Dr. Burne the effusion in 
with a general relaxation of the muscular | the ventricles of the brain was the cause of 
“power, the bladder in common with other | the retention of urine, and not the converse, 


parts lost its tone, and the urine flowed away as Dr. Burne had stated. 
unconsciously ; this was to be regarded as 
an indication of alarming prostration. But 
sometimes the calls of nature to empty the 
bladder from the general loss of sensibility 
in fever were not perceived, or not attend- 
ed to by the patient, and the bladder be- 
coming enormously distended, then reten- 
tion of urine and its consequences ensued : 
the ureters and pelves of the kidneys be- 
came loaded, the secretion of urine was di- 
minished, and effusion into the ventricles of 
the brain usually took place. In the latter 
stages, that is, when the bladder had been 
fully distended for some time, a partial flow 
of the urine might happen, and this cireum- 
stance Dr. Burne noticed as one liable to 
deceive the medical attendant. These cases 
required relief from the introduction of a 
catheter, and this Dr. B. said must be dif- 
ferent from common cases; there was no 
aid derived even from the abdominal muscles, 
and the bladder was to be emptied on the 
simple principle of hydraulics, as in a life- 
less body. Dr. Burne related two cases of 
retention of urine occurring during the pro- 
gress of fever ; with the one case, occurring 
in a man, the catheter was introduced as the 
patient was lying in bed, and little or no 
urine was obtained ; the case ended fatally, 
and apon examination the bladder was 
found greatly distended, and there was ex- 
tensive effusion in the ventricles of the 
brain. In the second case, which happened 
in a young lady, and also proved fatal from 
ventricular effusion, the patient was placed 
on her side at the edge of the bed, and then 
turned upon her belly, and in this manner 
the urine flowed. However, the lady sunk 
soon after removing the excitement, a cir- 
cumstance which Dr. B. remarked was com- 
mon in the tapping of ascitic patients, and also 
in the latter stages of peritonitis, where the 
abdomen was tympanitic, when the patients 
very speedily sunk after the bowels were 
freely relieved. 


Dr. Burne replied to Mr. Lloyd, by ob- 
serving that in common cases of retention 
of urine as from stricture, the patients did 
not die with the bladder full, this symptom 
being attended to, whereas in fever it was 
overlooked. That effusion in the ventricles 
of the brain might produce retention of 
urine, he did not deny ; but in the two cases 
which he had related the effusion was con- 
fined to the ventricles, there was none under 
the arachnoid. He had examined no case 
of fever fatal from effusion, in which there 
was not effusion under the arachnoid mem- 
brane, nearly equal in quantity to that con- 
tained in the brain. With respect to pres- 
sure above the pubes being sufficient to 
empty the bladder after the imtrodaction of 
the catheter, he would observe that in one 
of the cases which he had spoken of, (he 
could not speak confidently of the other) 
pressure was had recourse to, but without 
effect. 

Mr. Lroyp said that his observations par- 
ticularly applied to cases of retention of 
urine following injury to the spine. 

Mr. Cattaway entirely concurred with 
Mr. Lloyd as to the efficiency of pressure 
above the pubes in emptying the bladder ; 
he thought that Dr. Burne should have no- 
ticed the paralysis of the bladder in cases 
to which he had alluded, as arising from 
over distention of that viscus, and not from 
a general failure of muscular power. He 
hoped that such cases were not frequeptly 
seen as the sequela of fever, for he thought 


,it an odium on the medical attendant not to 


discover the retention of urine, and relieve it 
in an early stage. 

The president, Dr. Suearnmawy, said that 
it was important to ascertain whether the 
effusion in the brain arose from ischuria 
vesicalis or from ischuria renalis ; it was his 
own opinion that it did not arise from the 
former, but in those cases where the secre- 
tion of urine was stayed, it would seem that 
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the surface of the ventricles performed a 
vicarious office with the kidneys, and fluid 
having an urinous smell was secreted. Dr. 
Stewart inquired whether the fact of a vica- 
rious secretion was well established? To 
which Dr.Shearman replied, that Sir H. Hal- 
ford had related a case in the Transactions of 
the College of Physicians, and he himself 
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tient died from excessive gin drinking, and 
a fluid was found in the ventricles of the 
brain, having the smell and taste of gin. 

A Member said that the case alluded to 
by Mr. Callaway, was under the care of Sir 
A, Carlisle at Westminster Hospital— 
the fluid found in the ventricles certainly 
did taste of gin. 


had seen one or two cases which he ghought} Mr. Waccen thought that the fact of gin 


established the point. “ 
Mr. Lioyp doubted fact of urine being 
secreted in the brainy he should as soon ex- 


pect bile to be He thought that 
the urine was fisst secreted in the oe 
then taken up by the absorbents, and ulti- 
mately deposi the brain. 


A Member called the attention of the 
Society to the remark of Dr. Burne, that a 
distended bladder produced a diminished 
secretion of urine; now, whatever cause 
produced this, it was, he thought, manifest 
the effect would be the same. If the abdo- 
men were highly tympanitic, as in the latter 
stages of fever, he could readily conceive 
that pressure above the pubes would be in- 
sufficient to empty the bladder. 


being found in the brain in these cases, from 
analogy;. proved the truth of the doctrine of 
absorption with t to the urine. He 
remembered that when he attended Dr. 
Currie’s Lectures, the Doetor was in the 
habit of saying, that some old women took 
so much gin thet it could not pass off, but 
was absorbed carried into the system, 
and if a candle were brought near them, 
“they would catch fire,” He had been 
called to draw off the urine in many cases of 
partial paralyfis of the bladder, following 
tedious and difficult labours, and had always 
found presdure above the pubes sufficient 
to empy the bladder, although in many 
cases abdomen was tympanitic. 

Mr. Lroyp thought that the act of fre- 


Mr. Procror admitted there were many 
cases in which position favoured the exit of | 
urine from the der; in some diseases of | 
the uterus, the patient urinated with race 
freedom when placed on the knees in bed. | 
He could not suppose that the cases of re- 
tention of urine to which Dr. Burne had al- 
luded were very frequent, for he thought 
the same cause which relaxed the expelling 
muscular force of the bladder, would in the 
same ptoportion deprive the sphincter 
muscle of power, and the urine would flow 
away involuntarily. The cases related by 
Dr. Burne, he thought died from fever, and 
not from retention of urine ; he would ask 
Dr. B. what distinct proof there was that 
such was not the ease ? 

Dr, Buxne replied that the man had died 
unexpectedly, and was found on examination 
to have his bladder enormously distended ; 
in the second case, of the young lady, a fresh 
train of symptoms came on after irregularit 
in passing the urine. He had remarked, 
that this patient died soon after the excite- 
ment of a distended bladder was removed, 
and this was frequently the case where the 
abdomen was tympanitic in the latter stages 
of peritonitis or puerperal fever. Hence 
probably turpentine, and other stimulating 
purgatives, were useful in such cases. 

Mr. Cateaway said that Sir E. Home had 
related some cases of stricture where the 
bladder was greatly distended, and being 
unrelieved, the ureters, pelves, and infundi- 
bula of the kidneys, became enormously 
dilated: these patients died of serous apo- 


plexy, and it would appear that here was a 


quent and violent straining in cases of stric- 
ture, occasioned a determination of blood, 
and this accounted for the cerebral symp- 
toms. Suppression of urine, he contended, 
was not a y quence of the 
ureters and kidneys being distended, for 
there were cases on record, in which large 
quantities of urine were secreted, although 
the kidneys had become dilated to a mere 


bag. 

Dr. Burne asked how it was that in cases 
of constipated bowels, as frequently oceurred 
in females, ‘ straining” did not induce 
serous effusion in the brain. He thought 
there was no case on record of absorption 
of the kidneys, except where there was a 
continued and permanent opposition to the 

of urine. He was satisfied that a 
great sympathy existed between the brain 
and urinary organs ; he had seen two cases 
lately where the patients experienced vio- 
lent pain at the back of the head, during a 
lessened secretion of urine ; but the pain 
was removed with the restoration of the 
secretion. 

Dr. Burex said, that retention of urine 
would not produce enlarged ureters and dila- 
tation of the apparatus of the kidneys, be- 
cause when the bladder was distended to 
the utmost, then absorption of the urine 
took place. And he said that Mr. Aber- 
nethy was of opinion, there was no necessity 
even for passing a cathether, as the bladder be- 
came relieved by absorption ! 

Mr, Lioyp warmly denied that Mr. Aber- 
nethy held or ex such an opinion as 
had been stated the previous speaker. 


Mr. Abernethy had said, that in a healthy 


Vicarious action with the kidneys. He had 
vead a case in some Journal, where the pa- 
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came on, then sloughing and . 
ration, and an opening was formed, He, 
Mr. Lloyd, would ask why, if Mr. Aberneth | WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY, 
had thought the bladder would relieve itself, | 
did he write upon the best mode of pune-| Tur first meeting of this Society took 
turing the bladder, and why he had prac- place on Saturday evening, and was very 
tised this operation in so many cases. fully attended. Dr. Webster in the chair, 
Mr. Cattaway said, that he was not) Aftenawariety of private business had been 
satisfied as to the proof of urine being ab-|gone through, and the election of office. 
sorbed. Mr. Calloway related an experi- bearers for the preserit session concluded, 
ment of Sir A. Cooper on the spirit of tur- Dr. Milligan brieflyrelated the history of 
pentine : he immersed. his arm in a jar of two cases of enlargément of the spleen, 
this fluid, which was placed on the outside which was so much in€Peased in size, as to 
of the ee Nag that he (Sir A. ——" }extend from the cartilages of the false ribs 
could not possibly receive any portion by tothe hypogastric region, where a tu- 
inhalation, and Sabionta was, that the urine | mour = existed in re xe side of the 
did not smell of turpentine on which Sir | abdominal cavity, apparently from the swell- 
Astley inferred that turpentine was carried ing of the mesenteric glands. These en- 
intp the system by inhalation, | largements were the result of remittent and 
The absorption of urine was contended intermittent fever, under which the children 
for yy Dr. Burne, and again by Dr. Blick ;| had, for some time previously to his visiting 
the former observing that the absorption of them, laboured. In these cases, after he 
bile, after its formation, and impediment had failed in reducing the bulk of the sweil- 
existing to its passage, was anal s. A ings by the use of calomel and other means, 
short discussion ensued between » Ges- | he had found the greatest benefit from 
sett and Mr. Lloyd, on the enlargement of the employment of iodine, which he adminis- 
the kidaey—as to whether the kidney was| tered in the form of tincture three times 
simply calenged and attenuated, or whether a-day. This medicine, which seems to have 
its cortical substance was in part actually \so wonderful a power in reducing every dis- 
absorbed. eased or even healthy structure, and more 
In conclision, Mr. Cattaway related| particularly when of a glandular nature, of 
a very interesting case, which he said had which he conceive’ the spleen partook, had 
lately occurred in the practice of a friend., produced a rapid absorption of the tumours. 
The patient was a female, who had passed! A trivial discussion then took place, as to 
no utine for several days ; she had a large the propriety of denominating the spleen a 
tumour at the lower part of the abdomen, | g/and, and in how far it differed in stracture 
which was supposed to be the bladder dis-| from the thymus, whose use, like its own, 
tended ; repeated attempts were made to) was altogether unk 
pass the catheter, but all were unavailing ;; Dr. Sicmonp observed, that the term 
there evidently being something firmly| was derived from the ancient physicians, 
pressing on the meatus, and impeding the who applied it to any part of the human 
passage of the instrament. The poor wo-| body resembling an acorn or a nut, and that 
man died on the following day in a comatose Celsus most particularly applied the word 
state ; and upon examining the body, there “ g/ans’’ to the spleen. 
was found to be most extensive carcinoma-, Mr. Mavocalled the attention of the So- 
tous disease of the uterus and parts adjacent, | ciety to two interesting cases of injury of 
so that a large tumour was formed, occupy- | the vertebral column, at present in the Mid- 
ing the whole cavity of the pelvis, and press-|dlesex Hospital. In the most severe of 
ing upon the ureters, so as completely to! these, the patient had fallen from a great 
impede the passage of the urine. The height, and strack his back against f= 
ureters above this were enlarged so much, | and immediately after the accident, been 
that the finger could readily be introduced ; | deprived of the powers of motion and sensa- 
the pelvis of each kidney was also enormous- | tion in his lower extremities. On examin- 
ly dilated, as well as the infundibula ; the /ing the spine, the spinous process of the 
cortical substance of the kidney gone, and | ninth dorsal vertebra was found to be pro- 
merely a capsule left. There was very ex-| jecting two or three inches beyond its proper 
tensive effusion into the ventricles of the level, a circumstance which induced him to 
brain : the patient had for some time com- believe, that a fracture of the body of the 
plained of pains in the loins and down the | vertebra had been effected, in.which case it 
thighs, and was supposed to have disease of was probable that the spinal marrow must 
the womb. The bladder was empty, and be very much compressed, and perhaps re- 
very much pressed upon by the tumour. duced to that state of fluidity which he had 
often found in similar instances, which re- 
elitidn sembied a mixture of blood and starch. By 
the accident, paralysis of the bladder had 
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INJURY TO THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN. 


been produced, which rendered the use of | 
the catheter necessary. The case is, at 

nt, going on well; but as inflammation | 
of the spinal marrow and its membranes 
must have been produced, and be still con- 
tinuing, its issue must be considered to be 
very doubtful. In the mean time, however, 
the paralysis was less complete, as he now 
felt his limbs warm, and that they were ap- 
pended to his body. In the other case, the 
injury which had been applied to the supe- 
rior portion of the sacrum, was of a much 
less violent nature, and had produced symp- 
toms of a less severe, though of a similar 
character. 

Dr. James Jounson thought, that the 
first case might, perhaps, turn out, from the 
great projection of the spinous process, and 
the consequent displacement of the body of 
the vertebra, to be one in which the spinal 
canal is completely obliterated, which would | 
be a fortunate occurrence, as only two cases 
of the kind were on record, where patients 
had survived such an injury. 

Mr. Lamuert begged to remind the So- 
ciety of a case of a similar kind, which had 
occurred in Guy’s Hospital under the care 
of Mr. Key, where the tenth dorsal vertebra 
had been fractured and much displaced, and 
where extension had been employed for the 
purpose of reducing it to its proper position, 
a practice which had been a deal ridi- 
culed in the Borough. He also called the 
attention of the Society to a curious circum- 
stance in the history of injuries of the spine, 
viz. the frequent occurrence of disease of 
the bladder, and other urinary organs. In 
about twenty cases which he had seen of 
death from injuries of the spine, in all of 
them, inflammation and thickening of the 
coats of the bladder, and the production of 
ammoniacal urine had occurred, and, indeed, 
the patients appeared to die from the dis- 
ease of the urinary organs. 

Mr. Ditton did not think the ammoniacal 
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very plain from those most generally used 
for that pu , that as soon as the acids 
called cystic were separated, ammonia, 
which by the experiments of Vauquelin, 
Cruikshank, and others, was proved to be 
the component part of urea, was evolvéd. 

The ee Surgeon to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, in answer to a question, said that the 
water was drawn off in the case of Mr. 
Mayo’s patient three times a day. 

Mr. Lamnenr was a little astonished to 
hear these opinions. In many of the cases 
which he had seen, some of which had been 
under the treatment of Mr. Key and Mr. 
Travers, in Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pitals, and where the greatest attention had 
been payed to them, and where the urine 
had been regularly evacuated three times 
a-day, these symptoms had, nevertheless, 
invariably occurred. He thought it a little 
/xtraordinary, that the history of Mr. Dil- 


| lon’s cases should differ so much on this 


important point. 

Mr. Rose thought, that the fact of am- 
moniacal urine being secreted after injuries 
of the spine, was now fully established ; Sir 
Everard Home had paid, several years ago, 
in St. George's Hospital, great attention to 
this subject. He had, at first, supposed 
that the prod of ia’ must be the 
consequence either of allowing the urine to 
stagnate in the bladder, or from the con- 
tinued use of the same catheter, which 
might have become foul. ,He had, however, 
found, that when a clean catheter was regu- 
larly introduced three times a-day, ammonia 
was still evolved ; and that when the cathe- 
ter was retained contifually in the bladder, 
the quantity of ammonia was greatly in- 
creased, probably from its stimulating the 
kidneys ; and even, in some cases where the 
urine flowed involuntarily from the bladder, 
the moment it was secreted, Dr. Prout had 
found it to contain ammonia in a free state. 
He had therefore been convinced, that the 
derangement in the urinary organs was the 


state of the urine, a necessary ¢ quence 


of disease or accidental injury of the spine, F 


having seen eases where it did not exist. 
From having, in many instances, in cases of 
retention from strictures, and other causes, 
where there was no disease of the spine, 
found the urine strongly impregnated with 
ammonia, he was inclined to think that the 
presence of the alkali was more to be at- 
tributed to a decomposition of the secretions 
in the bladder, from it being allowed to re- 
main there too long, which he feared was too 
often the case, than to any influence of the 
injury over the functions of the kiduey. 


Dr. Sicmonp was inclined to agree with 
Mr. Dillon, that as ¢omplete a decompo- 
sition of the urine does take place in the 
bladder, under the circumstances mentioned, 


as in any other receptacle for it ; and it was 
No, 217, 


quence of the injury of the spine. 

Mr. Mayo thought, that the occurrence 
of death in these cases was sufficiently ac- 
counted for, by the ramolissement of the 
spinal marrow, without ascribing it to the 
disease of the bladder. 

Dr. Jonnson said, that he should like to 
hear the opinions of the members respecting 
Mr. Iliff’s case of spontaneous paraplegia,* 
which was read at the London Medical So- 
ciety. It had been published, and probably 
all the members had read it. 

No discussion, however, took place rela- 
tive to this case, owing to the hour of ad- 
journment (ten o'clock) having arrived. 


* In the report of this case, there was an 
omission, which shall be supplied in our 
next Number. 
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MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


B. Travers, Esq. President. 


Tur Society again met on Tuesday even- 
ing, and, after much preliminary business, 
roceeded to hear the continuation of Mr. 
awrence’s paper on Erysipelas, which con- 

ined a great many decisive cases in favour 
of the treatment by blood-letting and inci- 


sion. 

A great number of cases, and several 
where the disease had attained a great ex- 
tent, in which blood-letting was employed 
to the amount of twenty ounces aad up- 
wards, and this repeated frequently when 

, were related, in which the seve- 
rity of the symptoms had been immediately 
relieved, and the further progress of the dis- 
ease arrested. These cases afforded in- 
stances of the efficacy of this plan of treat- 
ment in erysipelas of almost every part of 
the body, and in some of them it been 
attended with the happiest results, even 
where the disease was of considerable stand- 
ing. Mr. Lawrence had employed the eva- 
cuation of blood in constitutions of every 
kind; and the history of two or three pa- 
tients was given, where it had exerted a 
powerfyl benefit even in the gouty and dis- 
sipated. In one very bad case of erysipelas 
of the head and face, where coma had been 
induced, the bleeding was carried to a very 
great extent in the course of a few days, 
and seemed, undoubtedly, to be the means of 
saving the patient's life. 

A young man, who had laboured for some 
time under a stricture of the urethra, was, a 
few days previous to his admission into St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, exposed to the in- 
fluence of damp and cold, and soon after was 


attacked with a painful swelling in the | 


groin, and erysipelas rapidly developed 
itself. On his reception into the Hospital, 
it had extended over the groin, part of the 
abdomen, and the front of the thigh. The 
constitutional disturbance attending it was 
great ; pulse strong and quick ; headach ; 
nausea and other febrile symptoms ; blood- 
letting was freely employed in conjuction 
with the use of saline medicines and purga- 
tives. These dies produced an imme- 
diate effect on the disease ; its further pro- 
gress was arrested, and the patient recover- 
ed without the occurrence of suppuration, 
or any of the ordinary bad consequences of 
erysipelas. 

A young woman, who had been the sub- 
ject of gonorrhea, had a severe shivering 
alter being exposed to cold, which was fol- 
lowed by pain and swelling of the side of 
the neck; and on her admission into St. 


inflammation had attacked the head, face, 
and neck; and the constitutional disturb. 
ance corresponded to the extent of the dis- 
ease. In this case, also, the complaint 
yielded rapidly to the same plan of treat- 
ment. 

In one patient suffering from erysipelas of 
the head and face, where the pulse was very 
variable in point of strength, and in which 
stupor had been induced, the evacuation of 
blood was attended with great relief; and, 
indeed, in all the severe cases of the disease 
related by Mr. Lawrence, wherein it affect- 
ed the head, and where stupor and coma 
had succeeded, the evacuation of blood had 
exerted a very powerful and beneficial in- 
fluence. The only instance narrated in 
which the plan had not proved ultimately 
successful was in the following unique case, 

A middle aged gentleman came from the 
country to London, for the purpose of coa- 
sulting Mr. Lawrence about a stricture of 
the urethra, under which he had long suf- 
fered, and about his general health, which 
from attacks of gout and other causes had 
got into a bad state. Mr. Lawrence re- 
commended to him great attention to his 
diet, and restricted him to a small quantity 
of wine, which he formerly indulged much 
in; but on two occasions after his arrival, 
}in company with his friends, he partook 
freely of the pleasures of the table, and 
}soon after he was attacked with hardness 
and swelling in the situation of the submax- 
illary gland; erysipelas rapidly appeared, 
and extended over the neck, shoulder, and 
breast. He also became affected with a 
great degree of difficulty of respiration. 
Blood-letting was freely employed, in con- 
junction with saline mixture, calomel, Xc. 
The erysipelas, however, increased, 
the difficulty of respiration became remark- 
ably severe, and one morning he jumped 
out of bed almost in a state of suffocation, 
The bleeding was repeated several times, 
and every means which Mr. Lawrence or 
Dr, Tweedie, who was called in at Mr. Law- 
rence’s request, could suggest, without ef- 
fect, and the patient died. On dissection 
the disease was found to be very extensive. 
The cellular structure was found thickened 
and gorged with serum, but no pus had been 
formed excepting a small quantity near the 
submaxillary gland, the original seat of the 
disease. The most curious circumstance, 
however, which the dissection revealed, was 
the fact of the disease having extended 
along the pleura lining the sternum, to the 
pericardium. Between the layers of the 
anterior mediastinum and those of the peri- 
cardium, there being effused a large quantity 
of serous fluid. 

The other cases, which also were nume- 
rous, pointed out the eflicacy of long inci- 
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had resisted previous blood-letting ; and in- 
stances were mentioned where they had 
been practised in every portion of the body. 
They had been employed of various lengths 
according to the extent of the disease. Mr. 
Lawrence had generally made only one in- 
cision, which was carried through the centre 
of the inflamed surface nearly its whole 
length ; in two cases he had divided the 
integuments of the lower eyelid, in several 
those of the head, He bad treated one case 
of erysipelas occurring during pregnancy 
according. to this plan, and with the best 
result. One case was narrated where an 
incision not less than fourteen inches had | 
been made in the inferior extremity, and 
with the most decided and instantaneous | 
benefit ; and some cases were read, in which | 
it had beeu necessary to make an incision | 
on each side of the limb. On cutting) 
through the skin, Mr. Lawrence had gene- 
rally found thickening of the cellular struc- 
ture, which had in most of the instances | 
become of a green colour, with copious ef- | 
fusion of serum. 

The reading of these cases, which were | 
very numerous, and as far as they went, of 
decisive importance, seemed to make a 
great impression on the audience. 


_ Dr. Bantnoron begged to inform the So- 
ciety, that since its last meeting, he had 
seen the surgeon of Greenwich alluded to 
by Mr. Brodie, who was in the habit of 
treating erysipelas by making numerous 
punctures with the lancet. He had hada 
good deal of conversation with that gentle- 
jaan on the subject, who had informed him, 
that in his practice it had proved very suc- 
cessful. His patients had generally been 
the old, and frequently the weak. He was 
in the habit of employing punctures in all 
cases of erysipelas, whatever part of the 
body was the seat of it. He made a great 
mauy punctures with the point of the lancet 
im one circumscribed spot, and these were 
repeated frequently. The punctures re- 
sembled the dotting of a pen on paper. 
They generally gave exit to a quantity of 
serum. But antiphlogistic treatment had not 
been combined with their use, quite the 
Teverse. His patients being the old and 
Weak, required, in his opinion, the use of 
Stimulants, and he had given bark, wine, 
diluted spirits, and, in some cases, pure 
Spirit itself, where the patient had long 
been addicted to its use, and with great 
effect. No bad consequences had ensued 
er the practice of punctures at Green- 
wich, 

Mr.Cortanp Hutcutson was glad to find 
by the reading of this paper, and the subse- 
quent discussion, that the principles which 
he had made known, had been so much ap- 


proved of by many of those who were pre- 


sent, and particularly by the author of th® 
paper; but he differed from Mr. Lawrence 
on the of making such long in- 
cisions. The plan recommended by himself 
was, to make several small incisions, varying 
from one to two inches in length; but, on 
all other points, his practice corresponded 
to that of the author. The efficacy of making 


_ incisions was now duly appreciated in Edin- 


burgh, where it had received a very exten- 
sive trial. 

Mr. S. Coorer wished to know from Mr, 
Lawrence, whether he meant to inculcate 
the necessity of making incisions in cases of 
erysipelas, where neither suppuration nor 
sloughing had occurred. He could not, he 
must confess, see the necessity or expedi- 
ency of making incisions at all, and he de« 
cidedly condemned the plan of making them 
to such an extent as that of fourteen inches, 
He, for one, would never attempt such a 

ractice, till he had had more experience of 
its benefit. He had seen two cases of ery- 
sipelas treated, according to Mr. Hutchison's 
plan, in St. Bartholomew's Hospital, soon 
after the promulgation of his views ; in these 
the practice had not proved successful; and 
he hed heard of two cases wherein the 
employment of them had proved fatal; in 
one of them from the shock, in the other 
from hemorrhage. He could not, there- 
fore, agree with Mr. Lawrence's conclusions, 
as to the uniform success of the measure, 
and he saw no reason why so severe a plan 
should be adopted, when milder means would 
probably answer as well. 


Mr. Lawrence wished it to be decidedly 
understood, that the practice of making in- 
cisions was engiaged by him in the early 
stage of erysipelas, and for the obvious pur- 
pose of preventing the occurrence of suppu- 
ration and sloughing, He by no means 
meant to state, that erysipelas could not be 
cured without them; but this was the de- 
cided result of his experience, that it saved 
the patient a vast deal of suffering, prevented 
extensive sloughings and sphacelus, and the 
consequent loss of motion in the arm, from 
the coutraction of the cicatrix. He thought 
it much better to make one incision of con- 
siderable length, than a great many of less 
individual extent. The sum total of which, 
as Mr. Cooper had jocularly computed, would 
amount to more than the length of his single 
incision, both because this plan was more 
successful, and because it saved the patient 
a great deal of pain. 

Dr. Roors was not sorry that he had 
been absent at the last meeting, otherwise 
he might have been tempted to make an in- 
cision on the scalp of a lady, who was then 
under his charge, and who had done very 
well without it. He bore testimony to the 
truth of Mr. Lawrence's views, in consider 
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ing erysipelas an inflammatory disease, and 
of the general propriety of the antiphlogistic 
practice ; but he, at present, could not see 
the use of making large incisions when the 
disease could be cured, and, as he thought, 
as effectually, without them. 

A Gentleman, whose name we did not 
learn, called in question the originality of 
the practice, so far as it had been claimed 
by Mr. Hutchison. It has long been the 
custom among the shepherds in his part of 
the country, to make incisions in the hand 
and fingers when affected with erysipelatous 
inflammation, excited by some disease 
the udder of the cow. He called to Mr. 
Lawrence's recollection the statements of a 
gentleman, whom Mr. Lawrence had not 
mentioned, Dr. Buttler, who, in his cases of 
irritative fevers, has borne ample testimony 
to the efficacy of incisions. 


Dr. A. T. Tomson could by no means 
understand how erysipelas could be consi- | 
dered as of a pure inflammatory nature, since | 
he was aware of no phlegmonous disease | 
which followed its course, or was attended 
with the same febrile characters. He spoke 
of the propriety of making distinctions in 
certain cases, and of occasionally employing 
stimulants; and he seemed to be decidedly 
averse to the practice of incision. 

Mr. Mayo, in a few words, stated his 
belief of the general propriety of treating 
erysipelas without blood-letting ; which ge- 
nerally yielded, in his hands, to the use of 
medicine, and local applications to the part. 


The Prestpenr stated, that the hour for, 
separating had now arrived, but he thought 
it would be proper, considering the vast in- 
fluence the paper, coming, as it did, from 
so high an authority as Mr. Lawrence, and 
also appearing among the transactions of 
that society, would have on the public, and 
as many members were still anxious to de- 
liver their opinions on the subject, that the 
society should resume the discussion on the 
hext occasion. 


Mr. Lawrence observed, that if the sug- 

gestion of Mr. Travers was adopted by the 
society, he would, for the present, waive the 
right of reply, which he believed was gene- 
rally conceded to the author of the paper. 
+ The society was then adjourned. The 
audience was again numerous, and the paper 
seemed to excite a deeper degree of interest 
than we recollect to have observed on any 
former occasion. 


DEFENCE OF MEDICAL PUPILS. 


THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, October 27, 1827. 


Attnoven the articles which occasionally 


‘appear in the public papers on medical poli- 


tics, are calculated rather to retard than ac- 
celerate the progress of medical, reform, in 


of | Consequence of the want of information on 


such affairs by their non-professional authors, 
yet we invariably hail their publication with 
the greatest satisfaction, from a conviction 
that they must have the effect of rendering a 
reform more decided, and more effectual, 
when the period shall arrive for its consum- 
mation. It is therefore with much pleasure, 
but not unmingled with regret, that we have 
read two or three articles which have re- 
cently found a place in The Times. The 
writer evidently entertains the best wishes 
for the success of our cause, but obviously 
is not well informed, relative to the man- 
ner in which it can be most easily and effi- 
ciently obtained. The articles in questiou 
we will publish on a future occasion, with 
such comments as they seem to require ; we 
should not have alluded to them this week, 
cramped as we are for space, were it not to 
avert the pernicious consequences that might 
otherwise result from the following state- 
ment, if allowed to remain uncontradicted 
or unexplained, proceeding as it does from 
such an influential journal, “ The pupils 
themselves are so utterly and stupidly care- 
less, where the object of passing an official 
examination is not concerned, that a man 
so eminent and able as’ Dr. Cuoumonpecey, 
Physician at Guy’s Hospital, has rarely 
more than one or two students to attend his 
clinical lectures at the patient's bed side ; 
the most really efficient class of lectures 
that can be given, and by the most compe- 
tent instructor.” So far are the pupils from 
“being utterly and stupidly careless,” we 
venture to affirm that there is not to be 
found in the British dominions a body of 
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young men more persevering, more unre- 
mittingly industrious, or who acquire more 
information in the same space of time. 

Few can form a correct notion of the diffi- 
culties they have to contend against, or the 
obstacles they have to surmount; and, so 
far from their being regardless of clinical in- 
struction, it is a species of knowledge for 
which they seek with an insatiable appetite. 
We do not deny that Dr. Cuotmonpecey, 
when he delivers a clinical lecture, has an 
exceedingly small class; nor do we profess 
to feel any surprise at that circumstance. 
The editor of The Times will recollect that 
there is a vast difference between possessing 
information, and possessing the power to 
communicate that information. Dr. Cuot- 
MONDELEY is a most able physician, but at 
the same time a most wretched teacher ; his 
oral discourses are not only destitute of at- 
traction, but are so frigid and pointless, that 
they are calculated to repress, if not disgust, 
the inquiring ardour of a youthful mind, 
Let it not, therefore, be credited that medi- 
cal students are inattentive to clinical lec- 
tures, when delivered by competent teachers. 
And let not the lazy officers of our public 
Hospitals regard the statement in The Times 
as any excuse for the non-performance of 


their duty to the neglected pupils. 


Tue public and the profession are looking 
forward with intense anxiety to the decision 
of the Middlesex Magistrates, (who meet 
the 1st of the ensuing month,) on the subject 
of a Counry Lunatic Asytum. An im- 
pression generally prevails that such an in- 
stitution will be forthwith erected. The 
Magistrates can no longer doubt that an 
establishment of the kind is imperiously de- 
manded—humanity, science, and economy, 
alike call aloud for its adoption ; the cruelties 
practised on the hapless paupers in some of 
the private asylums, are of so atrocious a na- 
ture, that the blood is chilled at their recital. 


Letters upon letters reach us daily, with 
fresh accounts of these inhuman and vil- 
lanous practices. We abstain, however, from 
giving publicity to individual acts of cruelty, 
lest it might add to the wretchedness of 
those who are already tortured by the recol- 
lection that they have relatives who are en- 
during the miseries of these pestilential bas- 
tiles. If the magistrates were members of 
the medical profession, there would be no 
difficulty in convincing them that there is not 
a single valid objection which can be offer- 
ed against the erection of a County Asylum, 
or that a single argument, deserving the 
slightest consideration, can be advanced in 
support of the present system. Is it rational 
that those who have to treat insanity should 
profit by continuance of the disease? Under 
the influence of such a principle, the most 
feeling mind might become brutalised, and 
every humane feeling yield to unrelenting 
avarice. Are human beings to be treated 
in a manner that a man would not treat his 
cattle? What gentleman would send his 
horses or his dogs to an infirmary under a 
contract to pay 50 per cent. more, whilst 
they remained there in a state of disease, 
than he could support them for at home, 
either in health or disease! Again, would 
he send them to a place for the purpose of 
being cured, where no classification is ob- 
served, and where the conductors of the 
establishment are as ignorant of the diseases 
they profess to treat, as the horses them- 
selves? It is now as well known that insa- 
nity is caused by disease of the brain, as 
that blindness results from inflammation of 
the eye; and by judicious treatment at 
an early period of each complaint, that 
one disease may be as easily cured as 
the other. This statement is not advanced 
without due consideration ; doubtless its ace 
curacy will be denied by many, and it will 
surprise more, but nevertheless it is true. 
If the magistrates still doubt what has been 
advanced on the subject of insanity, or if 
they attribute the writings of any of the 
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parties to personal pique against the con-|Our table at this moment is absolutely 
ductor of some lunatic establishments in the | covered with valuable communications, which 
neighbourhood of this metropolis; if they|we find it impossible to insert; and, in- 
still are inclined to believe that insanity | dependently of the articles from Foreign 
cannot be prevented in thousands of cases, | Journals, Reviews, Hospital Reports, Com- 
and cured in hundreds ; then we say, let them | munications from private sources, the pro- 
solicit on the day of their meeting the at-| ceedings of Medical and other Socicties, we 
tendance of Drs. Spunzmerm and Hasta, have uo less than one hundred and thirty 
gentlemen who have hitherto taken no part) Lectures belonging to the courses now pub- 
in the discussion, and whose abilities and | lishing, which we must compress into the 
disinterestedness do not admit of a ear the present year: nevertheless 
In an affair of such vast public importance, | the price will not exceed that of the volumes 
we are most anxious to refrain from making | for the past year. We take this opportunity 
any and every allusion which can prove per- | f intreating our Correspondents to be as 
sonally offensive in any particular quarter. | brief as posible in their communications, and 
If, however, the magistrates through obli- | invariably toadopt as their motto ‘* multum in 
quity of judgment, or any other cause, parvo.” We have this week received an arti- 
should fail to perform a most important part cle of not less than twenty sides of foolscap 
of their duty, we will resume the investiga- closely written ; it was really upreasopable to 
tion of this subject, and no earthly conside- expect that it could be inserted without mu- 
ration shall deter us from making disclosures | tilation. 

which must convince the legislature of the 
necessity of its immediate interference. 


Srverat pupils of Bartholomew’s Hospital 
loudly complain of the conduct of the persons 
who have the superintendence of the dead- 
house; subjects are constantly examined 
without any previous notice, and the students 
are thus deprived of the most valuable source 
of professional investigation. It is an act of 


Ma. Stocker, of Guy's Hospital, desires 
us to state, that no portion of the funds 
subscribed for the portrait of Sin Astizy 
Coorra, ever came into his possession, and 
that he knows nothing of the matter, Mr.| 
Srocker is a highly respectable man, and inexcusable neglect on the part of the sur- 
we assure him, as far as we are concerned, ee ee 
is integri the better regulation of this important 
that his integrity Las not been "questioned. 


= 


We suppose it is unnecessary to apologise 
to our readers for presenting them occasion- 

SUBSCRIPTIO 
ally with an additionol sheet, for which they nice 
will perceive that neither last week, nor on 
the present occasion, have we made any f£ 
extra charge. We must frankly state that it} Amount already advertised,... 214 1 
te on Maldon 1 
er an than one of M May, ditto 2 
kindness, as materials are continually flowing | \r. Thos. Salt, pupil toditto .. 0 
to us from so many sources of information, |Mr. Henry Baker, ditto ...,.. 0 
that the ordinary limits of our Journal are | 50, 

” 
altogether inadequate to their | Ware-TOdd 0 10 
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Library of Useful Knowledge.—DPreiiminary 
Essay on the Objects, Advantages, and Plea- 
sures of Science. — Hydrostatics, 1827. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


Library of Useful Knowledge—Animal Me- 
chanics. The Perfection of Design in the 
Bones of the Head, Spine, and Chest, shown 
by Comparison with Architectural and Me- 
chanical Contrivances. 1827. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 


The Blunders of a Big Wig; or Pave Payv's 
Peeps into the Sixpenny Sciences. 1827. 
Hearne, Strand. 


Tue tracts which we have placed at the 
head of this article, furnish many topics for 
reflexion, some for criticism: the two first, 
as their titles inform us, form part of a se- 
ries of similar productions, intended to be 
published by “‘ the Society for the diffusion 
of Knowledge,” and if the forthcoming num- 


bers equal their predecessors in accuracy, 
the corrigenda and errata are likely to be 
almost as numerous as the pages of the 


work itself, The two first Numbers of the 
book of knowledge, as it is called, have 
been generally attributed to a great lawyer, 
who, not satisfied with leading in the senate 
and at the bar, seeks to fabricate a claim to 
the reputation of being a universal genius, 
and to prove to the community that he is as 
intimately acquainted with the minutix of 
arithmetic, mathematics, &c., as he con- 
fessedly is with law, criticism, and politics. 
Bat there is an old adage, ‘* Non omnia pus- 
sumus omnes,” the truth of which our would- 
be Crichton has found out by this time. He 
appears to have made a sad exposé of his 
scientific attainments. It is bad enough to 
have his blunders shown forth by such 
critics as Mr. Paul Pry, but it is rather too 
bad to have them paraded before the public, 
and the subscribers to the ‘ Sixpenny 
Sciences,” as they have been in the last 
Numbers, as if the “ men of knowledge” 


had conspired to exhibit the incapacity of 
their leader. 

Two instances out of many that may be 
cited, will suffice to show what a great deal 
of science there may be outside a big wig. 
We are very seriously told, “ that the power 
which attracts bodies towards the earth, 
varies with the distance exactly with the 
squares, lessening as the distance increases ; 
thus at two miles from the earth it is four 
times less than at one mile, at three miles 
nine times less, and so forth ;” these are the 
words, the ipsissima verba of this expounder of 
the Newtonian philosophy. Thus (to use 
the elegant paraphrase of Mr. Paul Pry,) 
‘* A Billingsgate having placed a basket at 
her knees, or a third of her altitude, finds 
that it there weighs 36 pounds; she then 
elevates it two-thirds of her altitude, know- 
ing that it will there weigh but nine pounds; 
but still finding it too heavy, she places it 
by the next effort on her very tip-top, and 
finding it only four pounds weight, hes 
off with joyful alecrity, crying, ‘ Eels, live 
eels, O/” To lighten the burdens of the 
labouring poor, is a work truly worthy of 
him who seeks to enlighten the understand- 
ings of the community atlarge. Bat what 
shall we say of the man who suggests a plan 
for adding to the apparent weight of commo- 
dities, and enabling shopkeepers and traders 
to trick their customers. By this notable 
expedient, .which is described at consider- 
able length, ‘‘ The weight of a vessel con- 
taining water (spirit or any other fluid may 
doubtless be substituted) may be increased, 
although nothing whatever is added to or 
made to touch it.” Our philosopher, not 
content with this, blunders on most man- 
fully, turns topsy-turvy any little stumbling- 
blocks that common sense may throw in the 
way of his paradox, and actually supposes a 
case in which, by a simple contrivance or 
apparatus, four ounces of water may be made to 
weigh fifty-two ounces—si sic omnia!! Paul 
Pry’s remarks on this and several other parts 
of the lawyer's essays, are well deserv- 
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ing of attention: this dry sarcastic humour 
gives considerable effect to the. point of his 
criticisms. 

The part of the “ Book of Knowledge” 
which we propose to analyse, is written with 
the object of pointing out “ the perfection of 
design in the bones ofthe head, spine, and 
chest, shown by comparison with architectu- 
ral and mechanical contrivances.” The writer 
further undertakes to prove, 

« That the foundation of the Eddystone 
lighthouse, the perfection of human archi- 
tecture and ingenuity, is not formed on 
principles so correct, as those which have 
directed the arrangement of the bones of the 
foot ; that the most perfect pillar or king- 
post is not adjusted with the accuracy of the 
hollow bones which support our weight ; 
that the insertion of aship’s mast into the 
hull is a clumsy contrivance compared with 
the connexions of the human spine and pel- 
vis ; and that the tendons are composed in 
a manner superior to the last patent cables 
of Huddart, or the yet more recently im- 
proved chain-cables of Bloxam.” | 


So many of the illustrations are taken 
from naval architecture, the diction also 
abounds so much in sea-phrases, that we at 
first supposed the author to have been by 
profession a seaman, or to have spent some 
part of his life in the study of naval tactics. 
He speaks with the greatest fluency of 
** tacking and steering,” of “ ‘swaying the 
ship,” of “ Finland boats, and Dutch dog- 
gers,” whilst “cables, hawsers, and strands,” 
form the main story of his tiny edifice. Our 
supposition, however, appears to have been 
erroneous ; the reputed author has domi- 
ciled the greater part of his life in Edin- 
burgh and London, in which places, he 
doubtless acquired his information in naval 
affairs, but not by inspiration, as we shall 


presently show. 
The author appears, to us at least, to 


have borrowed almost all his illustrations 
from Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics. 


ANIMAL MECHANICS, 


With this we should not find the least fault, 
if any acknowledgment were made for the 
obligation, or even mention made of the 
work. This too may be palliated unde; 
other circumstances, or in an individual of 
less pretension. It may be said; that a 
writer is not required to fortify himself with 
authorities, when writing a short popular 
tract. But when we find, at the end of this 
essay, a list of the books given, from which 
information has been obtained by the author, 
or may be acquired by the reader; and 
when, moreover, we find the author to be a 
man of great piety and purity, so far as can 
be inferred from the tone in which he 
begins and ends his essay, we should have 
expected, at least, some notice of the book 
from which he derived the only attractive 
and instructive parts of it. Such an omis- 
sion is objectionable in any writer ; itis un- 
pardonable in one who professes to have 
no other object in view than that of extend- 
ing far and wide the boundaries of know- 
ledge. If the reader will but carry his eye 
along the following passages, he will be 
enabled to determine how far our author has 
done justice to his readers, in suppressing 
the best source of information that could be 
laid open to them—to the writer, whom he 
almost literally transcribes—to those prin- 
ciples of which he makes a parade, aud 
which should have taught him to “ render 
unto Cesar the things which are Ce- 
sar’s.” 

We are informed, that the best illustration 
of the form of the head is the dome. “A 
dome is a vault rising from a circular or 
elliptic base; and the human skull is, in 
fact, an elliptic surmounted dome, which 
latter form means, that the dome is higher 
than the radius of the base.” The man 
of knowledge then says,— 
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“Itis obvious enough, that the weight 
of the upper part of the dome must disen- 


dome be soldered to another, or the whole 
hooped together and girded. ‘The dome of 
St. Paul’s has a very strong double iron 
chain, linked together, at the bottom of the 
cone; and several other lesser chains be- 
tween that and the cupola, which may be 
seen in the section of St. Paul's engraved by 
Hooker.” 


Farther on, he proceeds as follows,— 
“We may here notice an opinion that 


of bone is not capable of supporting a crea- 


very clumsy, that their spines are of great} j 


“ It may be illustrated in this manner :— 


ANIMAL MECHANICS. 


According to Dr. Arnott, p. 191,— 

. “« The great domes of churches, as those 
gage the stones from each other which form | of s+, Peter's in Rome, and St. Paul's in 
the lower circle, and tend to break up their |) ondon, have strength on the same prin- 
joinings, and consequently to press or thrust | cinje as simple arches. They require to be 
outwards the circular wall on which it rests. strongly bound round with chains and iron 
No walls can support the weight, or rather, bars at the bottom, to counteract the bori- 
the lateral thrust, unless each stone of the zontal thrust of the superstructure.” 


e 0 h “ Strength,” says Arnott, ‘‘ depends on 
has been entertained, in regard to the size magnitude, form, aud position, as well as on 
of animals. It is believed that the material | the natural adhesion of material's. 

** Suppose two blocks of stone left pro- 
ture larger than the elephant, or the masto- | jecting from a rock that has been hewn, of 
don, which is the name of an extinct animal | which blocks one is twice as large, and dee 
of great size, the osseous remains of which | and broad, as the other. The larger wi 
are still found. This opinion is counte- by no means bear as much more weight at- 
nanced by observing that their bones are} tached to its end than the small one, as it 
" : ‘ s larger. Hence, if any such projection be 
thickness, and that their hollow cylinders | carried out too far, it breaks off, or falls by 
are almost filled up with bone. its weight alone.” —p. 181. 

; «« Even in granite, which is the strongest 
A soft stone projecting from a wall may! of rocks, there is a limit in these particu- 
make a stile, strong enough to bear a per-| lars; and if any elevation more remarkable 
son’s weight; but if it were necessary to| than now exists on earth, were by an 
double its length, the thickness must be | chance to be produced again, the law y hich 


more than doubled, or a freestone substi-| we are considering 
tuted; and were it necessary to make this strosity”—p. 182. 


freestone project twice as far from the wall, 


would crush them. The same principle is 
applicable to the bones of animals. The 
material of bone is too soft to admit an in- 
definite increase of weight; and it is another 
illustration of what was before stated, that 
there is a relation established through all 
nature, and that the very animals which 
move upon the surface of the earth are pro- 
portioned to its magnitude, and the gravita- 
tion to its centre.” 


“«In order to demonstrate the advantage 
which, in the structure of bones, is derived 
from their cylindrical form, a diagram is given, 
with a view to point out the effect of a force 
applied so as to breakthem. If a bone ora 
piece of wood be made to rest horizontally, 


“ Again, the size of vegetables is obedi- 
even if doubled in thickness, it would not| ent to the same law, and animals farnish 
he strong enough to bear a proportioned in-| other interesting illustrations of it. The 
crease of weight: granite must be placed | giants of the heathen mythology could not 
in its stead ; even the granite would | have existed upon this earth, for the reason 
not be capable of sustaining four times the | we are now considering. Many have doubt- 
weight which the soft stone bore in the first} ed whether the mammoth could have lived 
instance. In the same way, the, stones/on dry land, or whether he must have been 
which form an arch of a large span must be | amphibious, that his great body might be 
of the hardest granite, or their own weight | generally borne up by the water "—p. 18). 


mode of breaking. 


Dr. Arnott thus treats the same subject, 
“In longitudinal compressions (where a 
weight presses on the top of a pillar,) the 
weight can only destroy the support b 

crushing it, and crushing is the most difficult 
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supported by its two extremities, and if a pillar, if kept perfectly straight, will support 
weight be attached to its centre, the inferior @ great weight; but if the pillar begin to 
surface will be torn asunder, whilst the su- bend, it resists only with part of its weight, 


perior is crushed. 
‘* The writer lately observed a good de- 


The reason is, that by the bending of the 


pillar, the whole weight is supported on the 


monstration of this :—a large tree was blown atoms of the concave side only, which are there- 


down, and lay upon the ground; to the fore in danger of being 


» whilst those om 


windward, the broken part gaped ; it had the conver side are in danger of being torn asun- 
been torn asunder like the snapping of a der.” p. 186, 


rope: to the leeward side of the tree, the 
fibres of the stem were crushed into one an- 
other and splintered; whilst the central 
part remained entire. This, we presume, 
must be always the case, more or less ; and 
here we take the opportunity of noticing 
why the arch is the form of strength. If 
this transverse piece of timber were in the 
form of an arch, and supported at the ex- 
tremities, then its whole thickness, its cen- 
tre, as well as the upper and lower parts, 
would support weight by resisting compres- 
sion,” 


Lately ! In the summer of 1827, when trees 
were torn up by the roots, and riven by the 
wind, and their foliage scattered by the piti- 
less storm!!—There is something graphic 
in this. Some people have a habit of em- 
bodying a precept into a tale ; others trans- 


The author proceeds ringing changes on 
Amott as follows :-— 


«« If we look down upon the bones of the 
foot, we shall see that they form a complete 
cirele horizontally, leaving a space in their 
centre. Titese bones tirus form three different 
arches—forward ; across ; and horizontally : 
they are wedged together, and bound by 
ligaments, and this 1s what we alluded to 
when we said that the foundations of the 
Eddystone were not laid on a better princi- 
ple; but our admiration is moze excited in 
observing, that the bones of the foot are not 
only wedged together, like the courses of 
stone for resistance, but that solidity is 
combined with elasticity and lightness. 


Again 

‘There is another curious circumstance 
in the form of the thigh-bone, showing how 
it is calculated for strength as well as free- 
dom of motion. To understand it, we must 
first look to the dishing of a wheel—the dish- 
ing is the oblique position of the spokes 
from the nave to the felly, giving the wheel 
a slightly conical form. When a cart is in 
the middle of a road, the load bears equally 
upon both wheels, and both wheels stand 
with their spokes oblique to the line of gra- 
vitation,”” 


form a truism into a case, giving it a“ local 
habitation and a name,” and palm it on others 
as if it had a real existence, though it was 
nothing but the creaturé of their own fertile 
imaginations, 


It was@ Beautiful problem of the kind, 
the determining by calculation the best 
of beams, joists, Xc.,) which Mr. 
Smeaton, the solved, &c., perfect- 
ly in the Eddystone light-house. He had to 
termine the form and dimension of a 
building which should stand firm on a sunken 
rock, in the channel of a swift ocean tide, 
exposed to the fury of tempests from every 
quarter.” —p. 192. 


“* The wheel of a carriage is a very nice 
piece of workmanship, simple as it appears 
tous from our extreme familiarity with it. 
It acquires astonishing strength, indeed, 
(that of the arch,) from what is called its 
dished form; and that form is further use- 
ful in this, that when the carriage is on an 
inclined road, and more of the weight, there- 
fore, falls on the wheel on the lower side, the 
under spokes of that wheel become nearly 
perpendicular, and thereby support the in- 


creased weight more safely.’ p. 176. 
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It is rather curious to observe how 
nearly the sketch given to illustrate this 
principle resembles that by Arnott, p. 115. 
Our animal mechanician having merely sur- 
mounted his cart with two rustics, as if to 
diversify the scene. 

We again distinctly repeat that we do not 
impute it as a fault to the writer of this 
tract, that he made a free use of the mate- 
rials to be found in a good book—far from it. 
Neither should we have thought it very 
censurable if in a sixpenny production he 
omitted all mention of authorities, or writers. 
But when we find him adding a list of the 
books he recommends as giving information 
on the subject he treats, suppressing even 
the title of that from which in our opinion 
he appears to have taken the most instruc- 
tive part of his Essay, we feel constrained 
to notice the omission, and to give our 
readers an opportunity of judging of the 
motive which prompted it. 

This tract opens with a very solemn in- 
troduction, and closes appropriately enough 


with a@ serious sermonizing pereration..| 


The list of books may be considered. as av. 
Appendix. It savours somewhat of puerility 
to quote as authorities in anatomical subjects 
such writers as Derham, Fenelon, aud Ray ; 
excellent men, no doubt, in their proper 
sphere, but here rather out of place. Why 
not quote some of those who have treated 
the subject er professo’ Are there not some 
living authorities who may be named? And 
is not “a living man better than a dead 
missionary?” So at least that practical 
philosopher Robert Gourlay once said on a 
memorable occasion, and to no less a person 
than the President of the Knowledge Society. 

Cant has been defined to be “ a pretension 
to piety which the speaker feels not.” it 
was the style of the covenanters—of the 
commonwealths-men of o!d. Who can for- 
bear to smile on reading the canting preach- 
ments of their Harrisons and Bradshawes, 
who could not indite a letter to one another 
without interlining it with scripture phrase- 
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ology? We laugh at their extravagance, 
though we must admire their devotion to the 
cause they espoused—and surely those who 
come after us, in whatever light they may 
view “the men of knowledge,” their pree 
sent measures and future consequences, can 
scarcely avoid smiling at the grotesque mix- 
ture of psalm-singing and demonstration of 
twaddle and exposition that run in such 
ludicrous contrast throughout their produc- 
tions. ‘* Truly I think that he who prays 
and preaches best will fight best.” It may 
not be altogether out of character for a 
military saint to quote scripture for a pre« 
cept in the art of war, but it is rather ludi- 
crous for “a man of knowledge” to cite 
Paley and Fenelon as authorities in anatomy. 
The man of war (Harrison) labouring in bis 
vocation did not disdain to use the ‘* word 
of the spirit,’ and the modern “ man of 
knowledge ” resorts tothe sly insinuations of 
cant; ‘and of all the cants that were ever 
canted in this canting world the cant of 
hypocrisy is the worst.” We said at the 
outset that these tracts furnished several 
topics for criticiam and reflection. We have 
used our wanted freedom im bath, but our 
limits prevent us from proceeding: further, 
though the subject is far from being ex- 
hausted. 


Conversations on Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Surgery. By Ancnivuatp Rosertson, 
M.D. &c. &c. 12mo. pp. 446. Buchanan, 
Edinburgh, and Highley, London, 1827. 

Wuorver has spent a winter in that nur- 

sery of M.D.’s, Modern Athens, must be 

already well acquainted with the parroty 
productions of this colloquial author, for few, 
we should think, have passed through the 
ordeal of the imposing examinations, with- 
out at least undergoing a six months pre- 
paration by those omniscient gentry denomi- 
nated ‘ grinders,’ who, whether from being 
in league with this their paper brother, or 
because he saves them a vast deal of trouble, 
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generally contrive to instil into the mind of 
the young aspirant the necessity of storing 
his mind with the logic of Robertson. As 
long as that character pursued his system o¢ 
trickery in a dead language, we considered 
him to be a harmless animal, and we even 
thought that his productions might be use- 
ful in teaching the classical scholar how to 
understand the barbarous latinity of a Home 
or a Graham ; but since he has now thrown 
off the cloak which concealed his numerous 
deformities, and has assumed a garb calcu- 
lated to mislead the young or ill informed, 
it becomes necessary to hold him up in his 
native colours. The work, independent of 
numerous and gross anatomical and surgical 
inaccuracies, evinces throughout a great de- 
ficiency in that knowledge, which has been 
derived from the labours of the anatomists 
and physiologists of the Continent, without 
a due acquaintance with which it is in vain 
for any one to write on the subjects of 
which he has treated. Secondly, it is ma- 
nifest that none of his statements are de- 
rived from his own personal observations, 
but are almost completely, and indeed, we 
think, nearly verbatim, copied from Monro 
and Fyfe, authors many centuries behind the 
present state of the science. To these very 
great and insurmountable deficiences we may 
add, that the descriptions are given without 
any system or order, which to the student is 
of the most material consequence in assist- 
ing his memory; ‘and the excellency oi 
which (to compare great with small) has 
rendered the works of Cloquet so invaluable 

Besides, however, these glaring and fun- 
damental faults, the plan of question and 
answer is excessively ill-adapted for teaching 
the student anatomical knowledge, which 
can only be properly acquired by a sever 
and systematic study. Whoever learas from 
such a childish productioy as this, ought to 
consider himself in no way removed, in point 
of intellect, above the parrot—and let him 
be well aware, that though he should be able 
to have the whole work by heart, which we 
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very much doubt the power of any one ty 
do, he will, in a very short time, forget 
every atom acquired in such a contemptible 
way. The author, too, aware of his own 
deficiencies, and that his catechism could 
only be perused by the most uneducated 
readers, has thought it prudent to accentuate 
every Latin word: thus, canalicilli lachry. 
males,” “‘ tunica sclerotica,”” &c. &c., which 
we consider nothing less than an insult to every 
properly educated mind; and we strongly 
recommend to those, requiring such asaist- 
ance, for ever to abandon not only the 
author, but also the profession of medicine, 

Of the general plan, object, and poverty 
of the author, let the following serve as « 
specimen :— 

“© Q. What are the two parts of which the 
on body is generally said to be com- 


A. The solids and fluids. 

Q. How are the solids divided ? 

A. Into hard and soft parts. 

Q. What are denominated hard? 

A. The bones and cartilages. 

Q. What soft? 

A. The muscles, viscera, and all other 
parts"!!! 

To attempt to expose all the blunders, 
which are every where to be found, would 
occupy more space than we can possibly 
afford, we must therefore content ourselves 
with a few :— 

«Q. t is the structure of the corpora 
cavernosa (of the penis) ? 

A. Their internal structure is reticulat- 
ed, and divided into cells, which are very si- 
milar to the cancelli in the extremities of long 
bones, aud communicate very freely with each 
other; among these cellg the arteries are 
copiously dispersed, and pour their blood 
into them, distend them, and thus produce 
an erection of the penis.” 


Now, although this may be the opinion of 
Fyfe and Monro, of the structure and use of 
the corpus cavernosum, it is completely in- 
correct ; for, instead of cells there only exists 
a great plexus of small veins, forming what 
has been denominated by the French, “ the 
erectile tissue,” 

“« Q. Describe the relative situation of the 
lobules (lobes) of the liver. 
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«“Q. What are you to understand by a 
? 


A. It isa bag, or shut sac, placed most 
frequently under the tendons of muscles.” 

A bursa mucosa is, in general, a shut sac, 
but very often it is not; thus the superior 
bursa of the knee communicates with the 
cavity of that joint. 

«© Q. Describe the inguinal canal? 

The whole of this inguinal 
canal is about an inch in length.” 

Now every one knows that it varies in 
length from one inch and a half to two 


«Q. What kinds of exostosis are there ? 
A, The serofulous and the venereal.” 
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A. The lébiilus spigelii being the largest 
is situated near the spine, &c.; and the lo- 
balus anonymus, or quadratus, is a small 
the right lobe, between the fossa 


cuctus venosi and the gall-bladder.” 

Here is another glaring anatomical blun- 
der; since the lobulus anonymus instead of 
being the smallest, is by far the largest of 
the subdivisions of the right lobe of the 


spite of all'means employed for its destruc- 
ti ill it filled up the cavity of the mouth, 
and protruded the cheek to an equal extent, 
reaching from the right ramus of the jaw to 
the left incisor tooth, and threatened suffo- 
cation. Under these distressing circum- 
stances the removal of the jaw seemed the 
only means likely to save her life. She ac- 
quiesced to the proposition of an operation, 
and Mr. Hodgson, with proper assistants, 
dexterously performed the operation on the 
2d inst. 

He commenced by making an incision 
through the left angle of the mouth, along 
the greatest convexity of the tumour to the 
base of the ramus on the opposite side. He 
then divided the jaw opposite the first or 
second bicuspis, and again above its right 
angle, dissected away its internal attach- 
ments, and all the difficulty was surmounted : 
many vessels were secured, and but little 
blood was lost. The intezuments were 
united by suture, and were nearly healed on 
the tenth day. The operation lasted nearly 
an hour. A considerable hemorrhage came 
on in the night, which threatened to extin- 
guish hfe; this was, however, restrained, 
and the patient is recovering, with perfect 
articulation and ability to act, and with much 
less deformity than prior to the operation. 


Her general health was but little ted. 


These are distinctions never to be found|ON THE USE OF MAGNESIA IN CASES OF 


in practice, and are entirely founded on 
erroneous views of disease. 

But it would be endless for us to point out 
all the inaccuracies with which the work 


POISONING. BY JOSHUA BROOKES, FS. 
R.S., XC. 


Ta the Editor of Tue Lancer. 
Sir,—Many months ago I troubled you 


abounds, for these are to be met with in| with » case of poisoning by oxalic acid, which 
almost every page. Nor can we conscien-| was successfully treated, accompanied by 


tiously recommend any but those destitute 


some observations on the use of the stomach 
pump in other instances of poisoning. That 


of intellect or education to derive knowledge | paper has not yet appeared in your pages, 
from such a contemptible work. 


and its publication will now be rendered un- 
necessary, in consequence of other commu- 
nications on the subject which I hope at a 


| future period to lay before the public. 


It ought to be universally known that 
Mr. Hume, a few years back,* published a 


WER JAW. BY MR. HODG- 
case of poisoning by arsenic, in which the 


A rrienp informs us that Mr. Hodgson, of 
Birmingham, has recently removed the in- 
ferior maxillary bone, in consequence of its 
being the seat of an osteo-sarcomatous growth, 
which threatened suffocation. The subject 
of this bold and interesting operation 1s a 
Miss R——-s, wtat. 30, tall, and apparently in 
good health, Six years since she perceived 
a fungous tumour which occupied the cavity 
left on extracting one of the bicuspides on the 
right side. This continued to increase in 


tended with complete success. 

Anothert instance has likewise been re- 
corded by a medical practitioner, who also 
saved the life of an unfortunate female by 
the same simple remedy, acknowledging the 
practice from Mr, Hume’s example. 

* Medical and Physical Journal, De- 


cember, 1821. 
t Idem, by Mr, Edwards, December, 1822. 
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cases have oceurred, and sub-|and (to use her own expression) had be. 
Pe ——~ A to the publication of © come a perfect skeleton. Stated, that two 
fortunate instances, where, if we believe | years ago, she for the first time, and wit). 
newspaper reports, this remedy was totally |out any assignable cause, experienced a 
neglected, possibly from ignorance of its ever slight degree of difficulty in deglutition, 
having been employed. 1 think, therefore, | which gradually, though at first very slowly, 
the utmost notoriety should be afforded to a|increased, and was distinctly referrible to 
fact of such importance : and to promote this | the lower part of the esophagus. During 
desirable object, 1 beg to solicit the aid of; the last few months this obstruction had 
the extensive circulation of your valuable | proceeded to its present complete state 


| with alarming rapidity, and the pain, febrile 


I may hereafter request to intrude on your | symptoms, weekness, and emaciation, had 
Journal, having some extensive observations increased in a corresponding degree. She 
to offer on the same subject ; but fearing | had tried every kind of internal remedies at 


that even a day might be lost, I have ven- 


tured to promulgate this brief notice, in order | 


that the public may know that if macwesia 
be injected into the stomach by means of the 


pump it will render either arsenic, oralic acid, 


or corrosive sublimate, innoxious, (i.e. if dis- 
organisation have not already been pro- 
duced.) 


different times without the least benefit, 
opium being the only medicine which af- 
forded her any relief. On passing a small 
_bougie down the a@sophagus, a very firm 
|}contraction was discovered near its lower 
‘part, through which no instrument could be 
| Introduced into the stomach. After the use 
|of the bougie, she experienced a very se- 


Mr. Hume's method of administering | Y¢Te degree of pain, accompanied with nau- 
magnesia in these deplorable cases, is by S¢¢ and vomiting. The bougie was used 


w drops of laudanum. 
I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Josuva Brookes. 
Blenheim Street, Great Marlborough-street, 
23d October, 1827. 


ving frequent and copious doses, with ‘a 


HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's. 


CASE OF SCIRRHOUS CONTRACTION AND UL- 
CERATION OF THE GSOPHAGUS.—INTE- 
RESTING POST-MORITEM EXAMINATION. 


M. Sacue was admitted three weeks ago in 
a very weak and emaciated state, and with 
that peculiar sallow and anxious counte- 
nance, which almost invariably attends car- 
cinomatous disease, for an almost complete 
obstruction to the swallowing of food, which, 
as soon as it had passed down a certain 
length in the wsophagus, was immediately 
rejected with violent, painful, and spasino- 
dic vomiting. She complained of constant 
aud acute pain im the situation of the lower 
dorsal vertebrw, to which point she referred 
the obstruction, through which no solid 
could be transmitted, and frequently not 


| several times, but without passing through 
|the obstruction, and it caused much pain 
and uneasiness ; its employment was there- 
| fore given up. She was ordered to swallow 
jas much beef tea as possible, and had fre- 
quent doses of laudanum; but she would 
|not consent to receive nourishing enemata, 
which Mr. Wardrop recommended, She 
| was able occasionally to swallow a small 
purgative pill. In this state she continued 
gradually to sink, and at length appeared to 
die of pure exhaustion. 

On dissection, at which Dr. Barry and 
Mr. Bennett were present, a very firm con- 
traction of the wsophagus was found at that 
part which lay on the 10th dorsal vertebra, 
and which was preduced _ thickening 
of the whole coats of that tube, which had 
at this point completely lost their natural 
texture, and had assumed the fibro-cartila- 
ginous structure, which is the sure indica- 
tion of strumous disease. For two inches 
below the stricture, the mucous coat was in 
astate of great ulceration, which at one 
point had extended through all the coats, 
and also the layer of the posterior mediasti- 
num, and thus communicated with the ca- 
vity of the right pleura, This ulceration 
was of a very ragged and irregular kind, and 
| the granulations of a greenish appearance, 
and the sanies which exuded, had a very 
fetid odour. On the surface of the base of 
the right lung, corresponding to the open- 
ing in the mediastinum, was a small ulcer, 


even the thinnest fluid. Her respiration | which was very superficial, extending only 


was perfectly natural, and no tumour could |through the pulmonary . pleura; round 
be detected at any part of the chest, or in this ulcer was effused a little lymph. No 
the situation of the cardiec or pyloric ori- | effusion existed in the cavity ot the chest, 
fices of the stomach. Her general health and the Jungs were in other respects healthy. 
had suffered much. She was continuaily The bowels were remarkably empty, aud 


under the influence of febrile excitement, jhe stumach exhibited that hour-glass con- 
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traction, which has been described by Sir 
Everard Home, Wardrop, and others, 

It is rather a curious circumstance in this 
case, that no fluid should have escaped 
through the ulcer of the esophagus into the 
cavity of the pleura. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, 


ULCER OF THE CORNEA. 


P. J., a sailor, wtat. 41, admitted into 
Luke’s Ward on the 6th of September, 
under the care of Mr. Travers, on account 
of disease of the right eve. 

Upon examination, there was found to be 
an ulcer of the cornea, of about the size of 
the blunt end of a prohe—it was of an irre- 
gularly oval shape, of considerable depth, 
and immediately in the centre of vision. 
On looking at it closely with a glass, it was 
seen to be smooth, having a glazed appear- 
ance, as though it were covered by the 
tunica conjunctiva, and the edges were 
rounded. The cornea, generally, was hazy ; 
there were no red vessels perceptible, pass- 
ing to the ulcer, but there was considerable 
vascularity of the conjunctiva, as well as of 
the sclerotica; the patient said, that he 
experienced but slight pain, and had no 
sensation of extraneous bodies in the eye— 
a symptom present in a very remarkable 
degree, where the edges of the ulcer are 
jagged. The account which the patient 
gave was, that his eye had been affected 
upwards of a fortnight, that it became in- 
flamed spontaneously, and that he had not 
had recourse to any medical assistance. 

Mr. Travers directed twenty leeches to 
be applied to the temple and forehead; a 
lotion, composed of one grain of the nitrate 
of silver to an ounce of distilled water, 
to be applied to the ulcer daily, by means 
ofa camel-hair brush. Two drachms of the 
sulphate of magnesia, ten drops of dilute 
sulphuric acid, with ten drachms of the in- 
fusion of roses, three times a-day. 

15. Less vascularity of the eye, but the 
ulcer of the cornea indolent. The ulcer to 
be gently touched witha fine pointed caustic 
pencil. 

19. The ulcer of less depth—it has the 
same smooth appearance, as described on 
admission. The cornea is now tolerably 
clear, but for some time after the applica- 
tion of the caustic, it was loaded and hazy. 
Continue the use of the solution of nitrate 
of silver. 

27. The ulcer is certainly diminished in 
size since the last report, but appears to be 
increased in depth at one minute point. Mr. 
Travers directed the extract of belladonna 
to be applied Ground the eye, and a solution 
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of lunar caustic (two grains to an ounce of 
water) to be applied daily. A dose of the 
decoction of bark, with tincture, to be taken 
three times a-day, and a pint of porter 
allowed daily. 

October7. The ulcer materially diminish- 
ed; it is now only a minute point, but sur- 
rounded, as it were, by an opaque halo, the 
remaining portion of the cornea being per- 
fectly clear. 

The same measures were pursued, until 
the patient left the Hospital, about a week 
after the last report ; there only remained, 
at that time, a very small opaque spot on 
the cornea. 


On Friday last, Mr. Travers performed 
the operation of amputation above the knee, 
on a man who had received most extensive 
injury to the leg, it being literally crushed 
to pieces. The poor fellow had fallen from 
a height of twenty-five feet; and, in ad- 
dition to this, a heavy body ofiron fell upon 
his leg. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


OPERATIONS BY MR.KEY AND MR. MORGAN 


Tue three following operations were per- 
formed on Tuesday last, at this Hospital. 

ist. Removal ofa Scirrhous Tumour from the 
Mamma.—The patient in this case was a 
female about forty years of age, and had only 
been for a short period in Dorcas Ward of 
this Hospital. The tumour, which was very 
hard, and situated on the outer side of the 
left breast, was of four years standing: the 
woman had borne children, and had suckled 
them with the diseased breast, the youngest 
being seven years old. She had not ceased 
to menstruate ; in fact, the catamenial dis- 
charge was present at the time of the opera- 
ration. Mr. Morgan made two elliptical 
incisions, including the diseased mass, and 
then dissected out the tumour : two arteries 
only were secured, the edges of the wound 
held together by a suture, and the patient 
removed to her bed. Some time having 
elapsed, and no further bleeding occurring, 
the wound was closed wi:h broad strips of 
adhesive plaster. 

There was one important step in the 
operation which particularly deserves com- 
ment, namely, that duriag its performance 
pressure was made on the subclavian artery 
and in conseqnence there was but slight 
hemorrhage ; two vessels only, as we have 
remarked, being secured. It does not occur 
to us that any systematic writer on surgery 
has re del y e to made on 
the subclavian artery, during the extirpation 
of the mamma, or removal of tumours there- 
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from, nor do we remember to have seen it 
adopted by any other operator than Mr. 
Morgan. The practice certainly has great 
advantages, for, as Mr. M. justly remarked 
to the pupils, at the bed-side of the patient, 
it not only prevents an immediate loss of 
blood, but the blood being impeded in its 

through the numerous vessels dis 
tributed to the mamma, the mouths of these 
vessels contract, and hence render the ap- 
plication of ligatures in a great degree un- 
necessary. Mr. Morgan further observed, 
that he had witnessed operations for the 
removal of tumours from the breast, not 
larger than the one under consideration, 
where no pressure was made, and where in 
some instances it had been found necessary 
to apply nearly twenty ligatures to bleeding 
vessels. 


2d. Removal of an Indurated Tumour, from 
the Ligamentum Patelle—The particulars of 
this case are as follow:—the patient, a 
woman about thirty-seven years of age, has 
been for several weeks in Dorcas Ward, un- 
der the care of Mr. Key, on account of a 
very firm tumour in the situation of the 
ligamentum patellew ; it was of the size of a 
‘china orange, very hard and unyielding, but 
tender if strong pressure were made upon it, 
so that it interfered with the patient's kneel- 
ing, and effectually prevented her from pur- 
suing her ordinary avocations. The account 
which the woman gave was that she had had 
swelling at this part upwards of seven years ; 
that she at first received a wound on the top 
of the knee, and the swelling shortly ensued ; 
the part had been repeatedly blistered and 
leeched, but with no effect ; it was occasion- 
ally painful, as was the case at the time of 
admission, Mr. Key’s opinion as to the 
nature of the case was—that the tumour 
commenced in the bursa, which after having 
undergone repeated attacks of inflammation, 
eventually, with the subjacent cellular tissue, 
became consolidated, and constituted the 
swelling in question. Mr. Key directed 
blisters, and subsequently the moxa, to be 
applied to the tumour, but it continned in the 
same state, and therefore Mr. Key finding 
that he could not stimulate the parts to ab- 
sorption, and fearing from its proximity to 
the joint, to lay open the tumour, and induce 
an ulcerative or sloughing process therein, 
he determined on removing it by excision. 

A free cut was made through the integu- 
ments, and the tumour, which was found to 
be very firmly connected to the ligamentuin 
patella, was dissected out. A section was 
made of the part—the greater mass was of 
a yellowish colour, and of cartilaginous hard- 
hess, at one portion there was a very thick 
cyst of about the size of a vutmeg, and con- 
taining firm cheesy matter: this was sup- 
posed to be the remains of the bursal cyst. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


3d. Excision of a Tumour from the back part 
of the Thigh.— The tumour was situated about 
one third of the way upward from the polj- 
teal space, at the back of the thigh, and evi. 
dently beneath the fascia; the patient a 
middle-aged man, and the swelling of long 
standing. 

A longitudinal incision was made through 
the skin, when the tumour was found to be 
very intimately blended with the fascia, and 
continuing the dissection it was also ascer- 
tained that a portion of the muscle was in- 
volved in the disease: it became necessary 
therefore carefully to remove the whole of 
the adjacent parts. A section of the diseased 
mass showed its inner portion to consist of 
a soft brain-like matter—evidently, as Mr, 
Key observed, the commencement of malig- 
nant disease, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Communications have been received from 
the following corrrespondents :—C rrro—Mr, 
Versecke—Dr. Taytorn— Mr. Meray— 
Mr. 
Harcrave—Mr. Ditton—Mr. Geo, Bai- 
tey—Avnorner Boroven Srupenr—M, 
R. C.S8.—A Constant Reaper—H. C.— 
Mr. Morcan—Mr. Dewnvurst— Dr. 
ANDER, Manchester—Mr. Corvan—F.R, 
C. 8. L.—a.—Aw Surscarser—Mr, 
Simpson—Mr. Kino, —R. E.— 
Tyro—D. D.—M. F.—Mr. 
R. Y.—D. E., Birmingham —Cexrsvs— 
Mr. Rae—Mr. M‘Kervor—M. R 
Mr. Barrpv—H. A. B.—Now Mepicus— 
Mr. Ganty—J.G.—Mr. James—ALpua— 
Mr. — Dr. Penyeck —A Pv pit 
or rue Lonpow Hosrrrat—A Harter or 
Vittany—Quiz—Mr. Ricnarns—Psev- 
DADELPHOMASTIX — ELeNtHeRos — Por- 
Mr, Swatra. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


Dr.Armsrronc is preparing for the press, 
an octavo volume on the Remote Causes, 
Prevention, Nature, and Treatment, of Dis- 
eases of the Stomach, Liver, and Bowels. 
This work, which will appear in the spring, 
will be preceded by a series of coloured 
drawings in 4to., with copious text, illustra- 
tive of the morbid anatomy of the stomach, 
liver, and bowels. They will be published 
in Six Monthly fasciculi, each containing 
about five plates accurately coloured from 
nature. The First Number will be ready 
early in December. ° 
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